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1.—BERKELEY AND POSITIVISM.—II. 


HAVING now disposed of our author's claim to conclusive- 
ness in his constructive reasonings, we are at leisure to take a 
general view of his teaching, and to enter on the more gracious 
task of examining what presumption may be offered that his 
account of things, or something like it, is the true one. Men 
may welcome as a speculation what they resent as a proof. 

The first remark we have to make is one which is obvious 
and trite enough, though its reiteration has been necessitated 
by a long course of the wildest misrepresentation. It is, that 
whatever use may have been made of Berkeley’s principles by 
others, he is himself in no sense open: to the imputation of 
scepticism. Whether that term be used in its religious or 
in its philosophical signification, it is equally inapplicable. 
Berkeley surrendered none of the spontaneous beliefs of man- 
kind, except one, and that every metaphysician alike surren- 
ders. He did not question the existence of his own mind or 
spirit—that he acknowledged was given in consciousness ; nor 
the existence of other minds like his own—that was an infer- 
ence so simple and certain as to be equivalent, for all practical 
purposes, to an intuitive conviction; nor the existence of a 
world independent of our perceptions ; least of all, the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Spirit, the Creator and Sustainer both of 
finite spirits and of what we call the world without us. What 
he did was to exhibit all these in a new relation. Let us take 
each point in its order. 
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Whoever believes in his own existence and identity, who- 
ever is persuaded that he himself is a mind or spirit, and not 
a mere waft of consciousness, a passing succession of sensa- 
tions, thoughts, volitions, of hopes and fears, and joys and 
sorrows, and loves and hates, without any underlying unity to 
give them coherence—whoever, in short, believes in an Ego, 
believes in it on precisely the same evidence that satisfied 
Berkeley. He believes in it on the testimony of conscious- 
ness ; for by consciousness it is known, or it is not known 
at all. Cogito ergo sum is the sole argument that was ever 
adduced for one’s own existence. And the only question can 
be, whether the form of argument is not superfluous; and 
whether J am not known to myself as directly as are my 
states of mind. 

Again, whoever believes in the existence of other minds 
like his own—and he is indeed a sceptic who does not—has 
no other data for his conviction than what satisfied Berkeley. 
We do not acquire the knowledge that minds other than our 
own exist by any “awkward experiment of intuition,” as 
Charles Lamb so plaiutively puts it, but by “the recognizable 
face, the sweet assurance of a look.” We learn by experience 
that certain sense-impressions are indications of our own 
mental states, and where we find similar sense-impressions, 
apart from the particular collections which constitute our 
bodies, we judge them to be accompanied by similar trains of 
consciousness. 

Neither did Berkeley ever mean to assert that the world 
was imaginary, though his ambiguous use of the word “idea” 
has lent countenance to such a notion. Thoughts and percep- 
tions, or ideas (in Hume's sense) and impressions, differ from 
one another by the whole distance between imagination and 
reality. What Berkeley undertook was to give an explanation 
of reality ; and, discarding the philosophic conception of the 
absolute, he confined the term to what we practically have in 
our minds when we talk of “real things,” namely, the appear- 
ances they present to us. The one spontaneous belief of 
mankind which Berkeley did attack was the unreflecting 
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notion that things as they appear to us can continue to exist 
when withdrawn from that relation. Their causes indeed may 
exist, ready to affect other intelligences with impressions 
exactly similar to our own. But take away all finite intelli- 
gences, and though the causes remain, the phenomena they 
produce are gone. It is a mere contradiction in terms to say 
that things as we perceive them can exist apart from a perci- 
pient. The table I have before me is a collection of impres- 
sions on my mind. The same impressions, in the strict sense 
of identity, can of course exist in no other relation. But we 
are all ready to say that the same table exists when we are 
out of the room, because we believe that the same cause will 
produce similar effects in any people who happen to be pre- 
sent, provided their organs of perception be similar to our 
own. The great lesson, in fact, which Berkeley has to teach 
us is the relativity of knowledge—a principle which is now 
more or less a commonplace among philosophers, but which 
amid the bustle of life we are all apt to lose sight of. But the 
metaphysicians who fall short of Berkeley in the completeness 
with which they assert this principle, do not, for all that, 
harmonize with the mistaken belief of the crowd, but rather 
make confusion worse confounded by admitting some appear- 
ances to be absolute, while declaring others, inseparable in 
thought from them, to be relative. The world that exists 
when we are gone, they would have to be a world of shapes 
and sizes and solids and motions and numbers, but rayless 
and hueless and soundless for ever. Against such a world as 
this Berkeley revolted in the name of common sense; but 
then common sense had to abandon her pet contradiction of 
the absolute existence of relative perceptions. On this latter 
point Berkeley was inexorable. However, as we have seen, 
he threw in a sop to Cerberus in the spurious permanence 
accorded to human perceptions by the existence of their coun- 
terparts in the mind of God. 

The charge against Berkeley that the world on his princi- 
ples was reduced to a thing of fancy, is commonly supported 
by saying that he rendered it purely subjective. For did he 
2H2 
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not resolve concrete things into perceptions? He did: but in 
so doing he did not confound subject and object. The distinc- 
tion between subject and object is the distinction between the 
percipient and the thing perceived. This is a necessary dis- 
tinction of which our minds cannot rid themselves. Now the 
things perceived, according to Berkeley, were sense-impres- 
sions, or, more properly, certain orderly and recurrent com- 
binations of them. These impressions may, on Berkeley’s 
system as on any other, be hollow of reality (though not in 
his own sense of that term), as in hallucination ; but they are 
none the less perceived, and therefore properly fall under the 
head of “ object,” not “subject.” But if the term “object” be 
used, as it often is, not for the things veritably perceived, but 
for the causes of perception, then, on Berkeley’s system as on 
any other, there are still the “powers without” distinct alto- 
gether from the subject. The world, on Berkeley’s theory, is 
no unreal phantom, but firm as the fiat of the Almighty, and 
unalterable as His Will. So long as beings exist endowed 
with similar perceptions to our own, so long our world will 
last. Remove all such beings, and it would still exist in the 
Will of God, ready to start into existence again on their 
re-appearance. And, dispensing with the idiosyncrasy of 
Berkeley’s belief, it is plain that no other permanence can, 
without absurdity, be assigned to the phenomena of sense, 
than an existence in the inscrutable recesses of their cause. 
Berkeley has himself lent plausibility to the charge we have 
been considering by his manner of repelling it. For, while 
claiming to believe in an external world like other people, he 
explains externality on his principles to mean that ideas of 
sense are not, like other ideas, dependent upon our wills, 
but impressed upon us by a power not our own. But this 
looks like an admission that externality to him is something 
different from what it is to other people ; whereas the fact is, 
Berkeley believed in an external world in precisely the same 
sense in which every one else believes in it. He believed that 
there was a world external to his body. Externality is « rela- 
tion which holds among phenomena, not between phenomena 
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and the Ego. We can say that there is a world external to 
our bodies, but not, except by a violent metaphor, that there 
is a world external to our minds, unless, indeed, we conceive 
of mind as an extended substance. All that we can in pro- 
priety say is, that there is a world independent of our minds.* 

Least of all did Berkeley deny the existence of the Supreme 
Spirit. This point need not detain us; for we have already 
seen to what lengths of bad logic he went to prove it. 

But the novelty and originality of Berkeley lay in his con- 
ception of the relations between God and the world and man. 
The Trinity of existence or perception—for they were the same 
thing—consisted of patient, effect, and agent. There was, first, 
God, the cause of all things; next, subordinate spirits ema- 
nating from Him; and lastly, the whole phenomenal world, 
produced by God in finite minds, and so depending, though in 
a different respect, on both—for its cause on God, and for its 
being on the percipients whom His Will affected. The clumsy 
notion of a representative—or misrepresentative—perception, 
the carpenter-and-chair theory of creation, and creation itself 
to all intents and purposes, vanished under the magic touch 
of his thought. And though Berkeley, as we have seen, did 
not take the ground from under Materialism so completely as 
he imagined, he did succeed in shewing it to be a mere hypo- 
thesis. This was in reality quite sufficient for the practical 
purpose he had in view. For once this point has been 
thoroughly understood, once the fallacious appearance of a 
basis of hard fact has been withdrawn from Materialism, the 
action of the anthropomorphic instinct, though incapable of 
logical justification, inevitably confers a preference on the rival 
theory of Spiritualism. Between these two stands Positivism, 
which abstains from all inquiry into causes, and soberly refuses 








* For this I am indebted to a letter of Dr. Collyns Simon's, as quoted in the 
Spiritualist for May 19, 1876, by Mr. H. G. Atkinson. “ What I hold is this..... 
Each group is external to the other, and all are external to the Ego as far as this 
word ‘external’ can apply to a nature which is unextended, and which has there- 
fore neither an inside nor an outside. It is more correct to say ‘independent of’ 
than ‘external to’ in this place and sense.” 
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to pronounce where we cannot know. But of all systems 
which go beyond the “how” into the “why,” the Idealism of 
Berkeley, in its main idea, is not only the simplest, but has 
the strongest presumption in its favour. But here are one or 
two assertions thrown out which require to be vindicated in 
detail. And first, of the superior merits, as a speculation, of 
Spiritualism, or Idealism, over Materialism. 

The question which Positivism relegates to the unknowable, 
but which Materialism and Spiritualism alike profess to solve, 
is—What is the efficient cause of phenomena? “It is an un- 
intelligent substance, which we call Matter,” say the Mate- 
rialists. “It is the Will of an Intelligent Power, whom I call 
God,” said Berkeley. The sympathies of Comte, so far as they 
could be enlisted at all in such a question, were wholly in 
favour of the latter response. “If we insist,” says that philo- 
sopher, “upon penetrating the unattainable mystery of the 
essential Cause that produces phenomena, there is no hypo- 
thesis more satisfactory than that they proceed from Wills 
dwelling in them or outside them.” And though Comte here 
says “ Wills,” not “ Will,” the unity and consistency of Nature 
clearly gives the palm to the speculation of the Monotheist 
theologian over that of the Polytheist. But let us consider 
the two answers. The Matter of the Materialist is confessedly 
invisible and impalpable—“ essentially mystical and transcen- 
dental”— in its nature. It is, therefore, what in loose, popular 
phraseology is styled “immaterial,” quite as much as Spirit or 
the Will of God can be. The question, then, might seem 
narrowed down to the inquiry whether this invisible and 
impalpable somewhat, which causes our perceptions, be intel- 
ligent or not. On this point, again, Comte is wholly on the 
side of Berkeley. “The order of Nature,” he says, “is doubt- 
less very imperfect in every respect ; but its production is far 
more compatible with the hypothesis of an intelligent Will 
than with that of a blind mechanism.” But this, it may justly 
be replied, is an unfair way of treating the question ; for 
Matter, though invisible and impalpable to sense, is still 
possessed of extension and solidity, and some other of the 
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properties of sensible bodies, and therefore belongs to a wholly 
different sphere of existence from Will, which has none of 
these things. The question then, fully stated, comes back to 
this—lIs the efficient cause of phenomena an unintelligent 
substance composed of solid and extended particles inappre- 
ciable by sense? Or is there no more to be said than that our 
perceptions are willed by a superior being? Berkeley adopted 
the latter view, and his refutation of the counter hypothesis 
to his own is summed up in the question, “How can that 
which is unthinking be a cause of thought?” More diffusely 
he states it as follows: “That a being endowed with know- 
ledge and will should produce or exhibit ideas, is easily under- 
stood. But that a being which is utterly destitute of these 
faculties should be able to produce ideas, or in any sort to 
affect an intelligence—this I can never understand.” Now it 
is quite true that no one has ever been able to understand how 
Matter, or the supposed unintelligent substratum of sensible 
phenomena, should be able to affect Mind. If it seem intelli- 
gible at first sight, and a thing of daily experience, that is only 
because Matter, in its philosophical acceptation, is confused 
with material objects, or “ real things,” which have been found, 
as before shewn, to resolve themselves into affections of Mind. 
But this incapacity of ours to understand proves nothing ; for, 
in the absence of other experience of efficient causes, we cannot 
expect to understand the operation of a given one, since all 
explanation implies analogy. Berkeley’s refutation, therefore, 
falls harmless on the head of his opponents. Their theory, 
however destitute of plausibility, is beyond the reach of con- 
tradiction, unless some analogy be forthcoming to teach us the 
nature of an Efficient. But how fares it with Berkeley’s own 
answer to the question? Does that carry with it any pre- 
sumption in its favour? We shall have to consider this matter 
separately from the two standpoints of Necessity and Free-will. 

It is one of the freaks 6f language that the doctrine of 
Necessity above all things asserts that there is no necessary 
connection between any cause and its effect. Every human 
action has its antecedent in the state of the emotions at the 
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moment of its committal. But between an antecedent of this 
kind and its consequent there is no stronger tie discoverable 
than between the impact of one billiard-ball and the motion 
of another. It is experience alike in both cases that informs 
us of their conjunction. On this view of things it is of course 
impossible to have any notion of an efficient cause at all. 
What our knowledge reveals to us is one mighty chain of 
sequences, some mental and some physical, stretching we know 
not whence or whither: beyond the few links irradiated by 
experience, all is dark. Judged from this standpoint, then, 
Berkeley's answer might seem as empty of plausibility as that 
of the Materialists. 

The upholders of Free-will, on the other hand, maintain 
that there is a necessary connection, in the sense of a power 
of efficiency, between one cause, at least, namely, the human 
will, and its effects. They maintain that man’s will is, within 
certain circumscribed limits, an actual source or origin of 
events—a king sitting in the midst of his courtiers, the pas- 
sions, listening to their promptings, swayed to and fro by fear 
or favour, but still vested with a prerogative, sometimes exer- 
cised, to overrule their counsels. Those, therefore, who accept 
Free-will have one analogy to go on in determining the nature 
of an Efficient, and that analogy is wholly in Berkeley’s favour. 
But we must be careful to estimate this analogy at its proper 
value. The most strenuous advocates of the freedom of the 
will have not as yet been heard to claim for it creative power. 
But to ask, What is the efficient cause of phenomena? is to 
ask, What is the power which creates, or calls into existence 
out of non-existence, those collections of perceptions which 
we term material things? Now the will of man is regarded 
as impotent to create. All that is claimed for it, in its relation 
to the external world, is a free power to transmute the quali- 
ties and alter the relations of things. Given certain percep- 
tions, it can substitute others for them within the bounds 
prescribed by the conditions of co-existence and succession in 
Nature. It is an efficient cause of change. But if the will of 
man can effect a change of perceptions, it seems no very great 
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leap to suppose that a power akin to it, but indefinitely higher, 
is what starts perception in us, or creates the world of matter. 
The above seems on close consideration to be all that Berke- 
ley had to urge in support of his opinion that the material 
world is the product of Will. But is it all that can be urged ? 
It is evident that Berkeley’s argument appeals only to those 
f who, like himself, believe the will of man to be in some sort 
an efficient cause. If the will, though an antecedent of change, 

r be itself determined by pre-existent causes, it has no longer 
any title to be singled out as the type of efficiency. But this 

is just one of the things a Materialist at the present day would 

maintain most strongly, so that Berkeley’s argument, based as 

it is on the assumption of Free-will, would have no weight 
with him. What presumption, then, can be alleged which it 

. is open to a Positivist or Necessitarian to accept, that Will and 
not Matter underlies the world without us? I will endeavour 
in a fresh paragraph to indicate some answer to this question. 
The reason why Positivism includes both Spiritualism and 
Materialism under the same ban, as mere guessing in the dark, 
is because the material universe is regarded as “a singular 
effect.” The creation of matter, it is held, or the production in 
us of perceptions, is a thing which we find, once for all, to be ; 
and we must be content to accept the fact. There being no 
analogy to guide us, to search for its cause is a hopeless task. 
But if creation, or the production of matter where no matter 
was, were to become a thing of common experience, the Posi- 
tivist, without abandoning the method or spirit of his philoso- 
phy, would extend the horizon of his inquiries. He would not 
seek now, any more than before, for the efficient cause of phe- 
nomena, being persuaded that succession and co-existence are 
the only relations which the human mind is competent to dis- 
cover between any one fact of existence and another. But, 
given any instance of creation, however confined or transitory, 
he would bend every effort of his mind to ascertain the ante- 
cedent of a fact so startling. And if he found that there was 
one antecedent, and one only, to be discovered in the various 
instances of partial or temporary creation which came under 
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his notice, he would consider himself to have gained a fair 
presumption for believing the same antecedent to be present in 
all creation whatever. If he found that antecedent to be Will, 
he would henceforth register it among the sequences of Nature 
that creation was preceded by Will; and, unless checked by 
contrary evidence, would apply the analogy boldly to cases 
transcending his powers of observation. In a word, if this 
supposed case were a real one, we might be led by strict in- 
ductive logic to coincide with Berkeley’s theory of things. 
And is it not a real one? Has not modern psychological expe- 
rience given us a peep into the “modus operandi” in the pro- 
duction of perceptions? I refer to the phenomena of mesmerism. 
There we see transacted on a small scale what Berkeley sup- 
poses to take place on a large one. The “subject” under 
control is thrown into a world of the mesmerist’s creation ; 
every one of his senses is supplied with its object; he can 
bring none of them to detect the fallacy of the others. But 
the mesmerist’s effort of will is temporary and confined in its 
action, and so we call the subject’s state a delusion ; the Divine 
Will is continuous and universal, and we call the world around 
us a reality. 

If Berkeley were alive now, or had given his metaphysical 
views to the world a little later than he did, we might have 
imagined that his theory had been suggested by the very facts 
we have spoken of. The father of Idealism would have hailed 
with delight the advent of Mesmerism. In every itinerant 
professor of that mysterious art he would have seen a practical 
exhibitor of the truth of his theory, bringing it down out of 
the clouds of speculation by applying the crucial experiment 
which was needed to shew Will to be a vera causa in the pro- 
duction of perceptions. As the case stands, however, Berkeley’s 
theory was in nowise suggested by new facts, but was struck 
out by sheer force of inward meditation. Given the facts which 
had been staring the world in the face for ages, the solitary 
genius of the Irish Bishop put an interpretation upon them 
which, to those who accept it, has turned the world upside 
down, or rather inside out, more completely than the substitu- 
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tion of the Copernican for the Ptolemaic system in physical 
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L science. It may be that we have as yet seen only the begin- 
ning of the revolution in thought which Berkeley inaugurated, 
: and that Idealism, under one form or another, has a career 
before it far more important than the half-acceptance which 
it has hitherto met with from the philosophic fraction of the 
world. What if Idealism should yet become popular! Time 


has brought round revenges as strange as that. While our 
perceptions, of course, remained precisely what they are, we 
might come to accept the appearances of things in general 
with as widespread a mental reservation as when we see the 
sun manifestly springing above or sinking below the horizon. 
We might come, I mean, to have metaphysical, no less than 
physical, science ever ready as a corrective of our spontaneous 
notions—and that, too, without altering the received modes of 
speech. All that is necessary is to avoid confusion between 
ourselves regarded as physical organisms, and ourselves re- 
garded as so much mind, spirit, or consciousness. There is a 
material world external to, and independent of, our bodies: 
there is not, and cannot be, such a world independent of our 
minds. All that exists independently of our minds is the 
cause of Matter. And if we inquire into the nature of that 
cause, we find some presumption for believing it to be Will, 
and no presumption at all for believing it to be anything else. 

The reader will observe that in what is here urged in Berke- 
ley’s favour, Will is spoken of as possibly a creative, but not 
as an ultimate cause. The object of the foregoing remarks has 
been to shew that we have some ground for believing Will to 
be the phenomenal antecedent of the presentation to our facul- 
ties of an objective world, in which case we may push the 
chain of cause and effect one step further back than it is 
usually carried without venturing to assert that we thereby 
reach the ultimate cause. The writer himself shares the opi- 
nion that we know nothing of “cause” except as a term in a 
series. 

One word now as to the simplicity of Berkeley’s theory. 
Hitherto we have contrasted it only with that sheer Material- 
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ism which would ascribe efficiency to unintelligent atoms. 
That theory is simple enough, yet Berkeley’s is simpler still. 
For the former postulates a world without us, resembling, to 
some extent, the world we are conscious of, and forces us 
to distinguish between objective and subjective qualities of 
matter, whereas Berkeley abolishes this artificial distinction, 
declaring all our perceptions alike to be directly produced in 
us by an external cause no way resembling them. But what 
figures in Berkeley’s writings under the title of Materialism is 
not this simple, though groundless, hypothesis, but that theory 
of perception which, while ascribing the origin of all things to 
God, regards His Will as operating upon us, not directly, but 
through the intervention of a created substance called Matter. 
Our philosopher sapped the foundations of this conception, 
still dominant in theology, by taking the properties of Matter, 
one by one, and shewing them to be affections of Mind. What 
then, he could ask, did God create beyond our perceptions ? 
“ Force-centres,’ say certain thinkers at the present day ; and 
the answer no doubt deserves serious consideration, though 
the present writer can find in it—at least when combined with 
belief in a Deity—nothing but an attempt to localize volitions, 
which sounds like a contradiction in terms. It is, in truth, 
hard to understand why any one who agrees with Berkeley in 
accepting the existence of a Deity as an unquestionable fact, 
should persist in running up a partition-wall between Him 
and His creatures. When Berkeley has said all that he has 
to say, it is still quite open to us to believe in the existence of 
Noumena, or things in themselves ; but if we also believe in 
a Deity who made them, it is certainly simpler and more 
reasonable to cut out the unnecessary link. Here, if anywhere, 
we may apply the famous principle of William of Occam: 
Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem ; frustra fit 
per plura quod fieri potest per pauciora. 

All that now remains is to glance at the deep religious sig- 
nificance of Berkeley’s conception of the universe. So long as 
Matter was regarded as an independent entity, there was 
danger of its usurping the place of Deity, a danger to which 
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Berkeley was keenly alive. If our perceptions could be aroused 
in us by a lifeless substance, what need to seek further for the 
living God? But in our author's scheme of things, Matter 
was relegated to an essentially relative and subordinate posi- 
tion. It was but the impress of God’s spirit on man’s—a 
strain drawn from the human soul by the touch of the Divine 
Musician, as expressed by one who thought not of Berkeley 
when he wrote— 


“A spirit went forth from the Lord, 
To play on the spirit of man, 
That thrilled like a wind-shaken chord 
When the hymn of the ages began.” 


Thus Matter was doubly dependent, existing by reason of the 
Will of God, and in, though not by reason of, the mind of man. 

Again, a sense of nearness and intimate communion with 
the Divine Being has been characteristic of the religious mind 
in all ages. Men have retired into the wilderness to feel alone 
with God. But, on Berkeley's view of things, retirement is 
needless, for even amid the din and stir of life men are alone 
with God. All the thronging perceptions that constitute the 
outer life of man proceed as truly and immediately from God 
as the “still, small voice” of the inner spiritual consciousness.* 
All Nature everywhere is but the language of the Almighty 
Father, whereby He imparts His thoughts to His children— 
thoughts couched under sensible symbols, as all instruction to 
children must be. The more we learn of science—the more 
unerringly we detect the connection of the sign with the thing 
signified—the more we come to know of the thought of God, 
unfolded gradually in the sublime panorama of the universe. 
It is not too much to say, that of all philosophies which have 
ever been given to the world, Berkeley’s is the best adapted 
to conciliate piety with strong common sense. Based wholly 





* This applies in the fulness of its meaning rather to the junction of Hume with 
Berkeley—the fusion of Positivism and Spiritualism—which is proposed in this 
paper. For Berkeley did not consider God to be the only agent, though we look 
in vain in his writings for any clear demarcation of the limits and relations of 
divine and human action. 
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upon experience, it thrills and glows with religious fervour. 
Yet this was the philosophy which Beattie and the chorus 
of the orthodox denounced as “atheistical,” while magnani- 
mously acquitting its author of ill intention—a philosophy 
which could tinge with deeper meaning even the devout decla- 
ration of the Psalmist—* By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made ; and all the host of them by the breath of his 


mouth.” 
St. GEORGE STOCK. 





Il—SAMUEL RUTHERFURD THE COVENANTER. 


THE name of Samuel Rutherfurd* is well known as that of 
one of the Scottish Commissioners to the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines, in connection with certain letters which have 
always enjoyed a high degree of popularity in evangelical circles 
in Scotland, and as having obtained the somewhat doubtful 
honour of mention by Milton in his verses on “ the new forcers 
of conscience under the Long Parliament,” ending with the 
familiar line, 


“ New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 


But apart from these facts, it may be suspected that to the 
general reader he is little more than a mere nominis umbra. 
Even his Letters, highly valued as they are wherever the tradi- 
tions of Scottish Puritanism retain their vitality, are probably 
better known to the profane world through the cento of pas- 
sages strung together for purposes of ridicule in a certain 
famous chap-book, than in their collected form. Yet the author 
of the work which was pronounced by Bishop Heber to be 
“perhaps the most elaborate defence of persecution which has 
ever appeared in a Protestant country,” and of letters of which 
aman of so refined and catholic a mind as the late Thomas 











* Contrary to the general usage, I adhere to the spelling which I find on the 
title-pages of Rutherfurd’s English works, and with the more confidence as I see 
that this form is not yet obsolete. 
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Erskine of Linlathen thought it worth while to edit a selection, 
must be deserving of some study and attention, and it is under 
this conviction that the following sketch is here offered to the 
reader. 

Samuel Rutherfurd was born, it is believed, in the last year 
of the sixteenth century, in the village of Nisbet, not far from 
Jedburgh. In that ancient town, in the Latiners’ alley, as it 
was expressively called, under the walls of the fine old abbey, 
it is probable he may have received his schooling ; but the fact 
is that, except for the single statement that he was “a gentle- 
man by birth,” which has itself been called in question, nothing 
certain is known of his parentage or early years, or of the 
influences under which he grew from childhood to youth. The 
statement of Wodrow that he was “sprung of mean but honest 
parents in Teviotdale,” hardly warrants the inference that his 
father was a respectable farmer, and Rutherfurd’s letters are 
singularly wanting in those autobiographical touches which are 
sometimes our chief sources of information respecting a great 
man’s life, and always lend such a charm to the compositions 
in which they occur. The single anecdote which remains of 
his childhood has been thought, however, perhaps not unrea- 
sonably, to furnish evidence of the early influence of those 
religious impressions which afterwards sank so deep into his 
mind. One day, the story goes, little Samuel, while engaged 
in play, chanced to fall into a well, and when his companions, 
having run away in a fright, returned and found him sitting, 
all wet but unhurt, upon a stone, the explanation he gave of 
the affair was, that “a bonnie white man had come and lifted 
him out.” That he gave early proof of eminent abilities may 
easily be believed, and in due time, accordingly, we find him 
entered as a student in the College—not yet the University— 
of Edinburgh, for which considerable proficiency in Latin would 
be necessary, that language being then commonly used in the 
class-rooms. In the year 1621 he took his degree of M.A., and 
in 1623 he was chosen, from among four candidates, Professor, 
or, as the title then was, Regent of Humanity. This office, 
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however, “having given some scandal in his marriage,” so a 
contemporary writer informs us, “he was forced to demit,” in 
the end of the year 1625. 

It would of course be extremely pleasant, if it were possible 
consistently with truth, to hide the one blot on the character 
of so good a man; but if the matter must be referred to at all, 
it is useless to affect any uncertainty as to the nature of the 
charge against Rutherfurd. A baptismal entry, dated April 14, 
1626, and indicating that a daughter was born to him at that 
time, within four or five months therefore of his marriage, tells 
a sufficiently plain story ; and accordingly when Murray, his 
biographer, after admitting that the charge “was not unfounded,” 
proceeds to argue that “it may have been false or at any rate 
grossly exaggerated,” on the ground that it was never brought 
up by Rutherfurd’s enemies, and did not stand in the way of 
his preferment, he is only trying to mystify his readers. It 
was in consequence of an application by Principal Adamson 
“ for commissioners to investigate the subject,” that Rutherfurd 
resigned his Professorship, and, considering the gravity of the 
case, it is futile to suggest that he may have done so from 
timidity rather than from conscious guilt. 

It may have been at this time that Rutherfurd’s mind was 
first awakened to a lively sense of religion; but his letters 
unhappily afford few glimpses into his own spiritual history, 
unless indeed his confessions of depravity, as when he speaks 
of himself as “a rotten mass of sin,” are to be understood as 
pointing to some real burden on his conscience, rather than as 
the conventional language of the Calvinist. However that 
may be, it is certain that he now gave himself up to the study 
of divinity, and in the year 1627 he was called to the parish 
of Anwoth, in Kirkudbrightshire, an appointment which he 
owed to Lord Kenmuir, a young nobleman in whose spiritual 
condition he took the deepest interest, by whose dying bed he 
sat, and of whose “ Last and Heavenly Speeches and Glorious 
Departure” he wrote the history. 

At this time the Scottish Kirk was groaning under the 
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tyeney of the bichape forced upon en 7” King Semen VL. 
The Five Articles of Perth, enacting that the Communion was 
to be taken kneeling, insisting on the observance of Christmas 
and the other chief festivals of the Church, and permitting or 
enjoining other practices which every true Presbyterian holds 
in abhorrence, had been passed some years before (1618), while 
the days of Jenny Geddes and her cutty-stool had not yet 
arrived. According to law, Rutherfurd ought to have received 
episcopal ordination on his induction to his parish ; but it is 
believed that, by the influence of his patron, Lord Kenmuir, 
and with the connivance of Lamb, Bishop of Galloway, whose 
temper fortunately corresponded with his name, this compro- 
mise of principle was not insisted on. He was able therefore 
to enter on his duties with a clear conscience. 

The little church, which is now roofless, its walls richly 
mantled with ivy, lay romantically buried among the hills 
that rise above Wigton Bay. Of the manse which stood hard 
by no stone remains, but the site is still pointed out ; and the 
traveller who may be induced to make a pilgrimage to the 
spot, will admit that there could not well be a more charming 
place on earth in which to pass a life consecrated to pious 
meditation. Rutherfurd at once gave himself up to the duties 
of his ministry with extraordinary zeal. He rose, it is said, 
at three o’clock every morning, and spent his whole time in 
reading, praying, writing, catechising, and visiting the sick ; 
in season and out of season, as he himself testifies, “ warning 
and stirring up the minds of his parishioners.” In his ser- 
mons, which were distinguished by their earnestness and 
eloquence, he preached the terrors of the law no less than the 
promises of the gospel, nor did he spare to attack the Popish 
and Prelatical principles which it was the object of the govern- 
ment to revive, so that, as he expressed it afterwards, “the 
very timber and stones of his church walls could bear witness 
that crossing in baptism was unlawful, that no days except 
the sabbath should be kept holy and sanctified with preaching 
and the public worship of God, and that idolatry and adoring 
of Christ by kneeling before bread and wine was unlawful.” 
VOL. XVI. 21 
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(Let. 148.)* To this day the “stones of witness” which he 
set up as his testimony against certain sabbath-breakers who 
would not desist from playing ball, at his bidding, upon the 
holy day, are held in superstitious awe ; and the old woman 
who repeated the story to the writer significantly added that 
one Mr. Blyth, who took away a part of one of them, died 
shortly afterwards.+ By degrees his fame spread far and wide 
through the neighbouring parishes, and his little church, which 
would barely have held two hundred and fifty, was crowded 
by eager listeners, who in those troublous times were concerned 
for the maintenance of what they considered the true worship 
of God as well as for their personal salvation. 

In his quiet home at Anwoth, Rutherfurd received a visit 
from the famous Ussher, the learned Archbishop of Armagh, 
who, it is recorded, coming as a stranger and unannounced, 
joined in the family worship in the evening, and being asked 
in his turn, according to the custom of the time, how many 
commandments there are, answered, “Eleven.” Corrected by 
his host, he maintained his position, quoting in its defence the 
words of John xiii. 34, “A new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another.” The next morning, which was Sun- 
day, having been overheard praying for all who should meet 
for worship that day, he was discovered, aud was prevailed on 
without difficulty to preach on the new commandment from 
the pulpit of the Presbyterian divine. It was here, too, that 
he became acquainted with Mistress Marion M’Naught, wife 
of Provost William Fullerton, of Kirkudbright, to whom, as 
“his well-beloved and dear sister,” many of his most touching 
letters are written, and who, after his wife’s death, it seems, 
was for some time an inmate of his home. It was at her 
husband’s house that he met the Rev. Mr. Blair, who, as he 
was on his way from London to Portpatrick, was seized with 





* “Letters of the Rev. Samuel Rutherford, carefully revised and edited by the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, D.D.,” to which edition all my references are made. 

+ Perhaps it is only fair to add that she was corrected by a still more ancient 
dame, who cautiously interposed, “ We do not know that that was the cause.” Is 
rationalism penetrating even into these peaceful valleys ? 
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a = deine “to visit both Mr. Rutherfurd at ath and Marion 
M’Naught at Kirkudbright ; but not knowing how to accom- 
plish both, had prayed at the parting of the road for direction, 
and laid the bridle on the horse’s neck. The horse took the 
way to Kirkudbright, and there he found both the friends he so 
longed to see.” 

But there was no one perhaps in whom Rutherfurd took a 
warmer interest, or to whom he wrote in more heart-moving 
tones, than the Viscountess Kenmuir, widow of his patron, to 
whose death reference has already been made. This nobleman 
died September 12, 1634. He was exercised, Rutherfurd says, 
“with heavy pangs of conscience and torture of mind, for not 
countenancing the cause of God when he was publicly called 
thereunto in Parliament ;” the fact being that nine months 
previously, having come to Edinburgh to attend the Parliament 
there assembled, not having the courage, as was alleged, to 
stand by his principles when the cause of God (i.e. of Pres- 
bytery) was in hand, he left after the first day, “under pre- 
tence,” says Rutherfurd again, “that his body was sick.” If 
he expressed contrition for his conduct on that occasion, no 
doubt Rutherfurd received his dying confession ; yet under the 
circumstances it seems a little hard to have assumed that his 
illness could have been nothing more than a pretext for deser- 
tion. It may be, however, that, in the stern eyes of the Calvin- 
istic divine, his early death was nothing short of a judgment 
upon him for the pusillanimity of his conduct, and was itself 
therefore an evidence of his guilt. 

Meantime, our preacher, while called upon to administer 
consolation to others, was not without his own sorrows ; for, 
besides the public trials of which mention must be made pre- 
sently, his wife died after thirteen months of severe suffering, 
insomuch that he was constrained to write, “ My life is bitter 
unto me, for my wife is so tormented night and day, that I 
have wondered why the Lord tarrieth so long.” And he adds, 
“T bless my God that there is a death and a heaven ; I would 
weary to begin again to be a Christian, so bitter is it to drink 
of the cup that Christ drank of, if I did not know there is no 
212 
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poison in it.” (Let. p. 484.) Rutherfurd married again after 
an interval of ten years, but continued to be sorely tried with 
family afflictions. Of seven children by his second wife, only 
one survived him, and the two by his first wife both died 
young. At this time, too, he suffered himself from a tertian 
fever, so that, as he complains, he could preach “but once on 
the sabbath with great difficulty.” (Part ii. Let. 8.) 

He had not been many years at Anwoth before he drew on 
himself the hostility of the Prelatical party, and in the month 
of June, 1630, he was summoned to appear before the High 
Commission Court, at the instance, he says, of “a profligate 
person in this parish, convicted of incest.” What his fate 
would have been, had the trial taken place, is indicated in the 
following sentence: “Our prelates (the Lord take the keys of 
His house from those bastard porters) assure us that for such 
as will not conform, there is nothing but imprisonment and 
deprivation.” But, fortunately for him, the weather proved so 
tempestuous, that the Archbishop of St. Andrews was unable 
to cross the sea to Edinburgh, and one of the judges favouring 
his cause, the diet was deserted. Presently, however, Lamb, 
Bishop of Galloway, was succeeded by Thomas Sydserff, a 
man of violent and intolerant character, and at the instance 
of this prelate he was again threatened with prosecution. A 
work which he published in the beginning of the year 1636 
in defence of the Calvinistic doctrine of grace, and which was 
considered by those who shared its views a triumphant refu- 
tation of Arminianism, was thought sufficient to incriminate 
him, and he now accordingly appeared before the Court at 
Wigton, charged with nonconformity, with preaching against 
the Five Articles of Perth, and with the authorship of the 
book just referred to. As a proof of the stubbornness of his 
principles, it is recorded that “he would not give the Chan- 
cellor (being a clergyman) and the bishops their titles by 
lording of them ;” nevertheless, he found friends in some 
of the members of this Court too, especially in Lord Lorne, 
afterwards the famous Marquis of Argyle. The Bishop of 
Galloway, however, was resolute, and threatened that “if he 
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did not get his will of him, he would write to the King ;” and 
. accordingly, being found guilty, he was sentenced to be de- 
prived of his ministry, and to confine himself, during the King’s 
pleasure, within the town of Aberdeen, before the 20th of 
August following; and, what he felt most keenly, he was 
“inhibited from speaking at all in Jesus’ name within this 
kingdom, under pain of rebellion.” The sentence was pro- 
nounced July 27, 1636. 

At Aberdeen, which was at that time a perfect hot-bed of 
prelacy and of whatever else is most abhorrent to genuine 
Puritanism, Rutherfurd spent, sorely against his will, rather 
more than a year anda half. “This town,” he writes, “hath 
been advised upon of purpose for me; it consisteth either of 
Papists or of men of Gallio’s naughty faith ;’ and he found 
there few to sympathize with him in his misfortunes, or who 
were willing to benefit by his counsels. Amid such hateful 
surroundings, separated by a distance of eight score miles from 
his home and all the associations of his daily work, forbidden 
to open his mouth in public or discharge any of the duties of 
the ministry, it was no wonder if it sometimes seemed as if 
Christ had no further need of his services, and “had cast him,” 
as he expressed it in his quaint language, “over the dyke of 
the vineyard like a dry tree.” Earnestly did his soul yearn 
for his beloved parish. “I am for the present thinking the 
sparrows and the swallows that build their nests in Anwoth 
blessed birds.” (Let. p. 535.) Often he complains of his dumb 
sabbaths. “Oh,” he exclaims, “what service can a silenced 
tan do in Christ's house? I am a dry tree, alas! I can nei- 
ther plant nor water. O, if I might but speak to three or four 
herd-boys of my worthy Master, I would be satisfied to be the 
meanest and most obscure of all the pastors in this land.” 
(Ib. p. 186.) It was not long, however, before the clouds of 
despondency gradually lifted, and he found within himself a 
spring of consolation which was able to heal his sorest wounds. 
There were those too, if not near at hand, yet at a distance, on 
whose sympathy he could rely—disciples who had sat at his 
feet, devout women who had received God’s message from his 
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lips—and to whom he could now pour out all that was in his 
heart. In fact, the repressed religious enthusiasm of the Puri- 
tan preacher, forbidden, as it was, to utter itself in the accus- 
tomed way, now poured itself out in those remarkable letters 
which, not unnaturally, have become, as has been already 
hinted, a sort of hand-book of devotion in evangelical house- 
holds in Scotland, and Rutherfurd’s doubly widowed heart 
found in the realms of the religious imagination an Object on 
which it could freely spend itself, and which abundantly satis- 
fied its most tender emotions. 

In these singular compositions the writer speaks of his 
Saviour with the freedom of a lover and with the fervour of a 
saint. He is able to tell, in words generally borrowed from 
Scripture and chiefly from the Song of Songs, how he comes 
in and goes out from day to day, dines and sups at his board, 
lies down with him at night, and steals away before the morn- 
ing comes, and to describe the very scent of his breath and the 
flavour of his kisses. Nor is this intimacy, as between lovers 
of a more earthly type, without its quarrels, its jealousies and 
its reconciliations. The language, it is true, is figurative, but 
the feelings which it expresses were undoubtedly real, and 
they probably had some kindred (to what extent I will leave 
it to keener psychologists to determine) with the emotions 
which accompany a more sensuous passion. It remains that 
we have here the extraordinary phenomenon of one who was 
no mere ignorant fanatic, but a man of learning and refinement, 
and able to hold his own in controversy with the most accom- 
plished scholars of his time,—no cloistered monk, to whose 
imagination fasts and vigils might have given an unnatural 
stimulus, but a man of the world and the father of a family, in 
Protestant Scotland too, no longer ago than the 17th century, 
indulging a morbid and semi-sensuous pietism, such as we are 
accustomed to associate exclusively with the solitude of the 
cell and the darkest period of the middle ages. The language 
of the Letters would disgust us by its extravagance, its famili- 
arity and its occasional coarseness, the images would weary us 
by their repetition, were it not for a constant undertone of 
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solemn and pathetic earnestness, as of one who has been sorely 
smitten in the battle of life and learned to fix all his hopes on 
things unseen. 

I had intended giving here a few extracts from the Letters, 
but the space at my disposal forbids, and at any rate they are 
easily accessible. We will now resume our narrative. 

Faith has had its trial, but is now to have its triumph.* On 
the 16th of July, 1637, the new Prayer-book from England, 
against which Rutherfurd had solemnly warned his flock, was to 
be read in the High Church at Edinburgh. This was the day 
on which, according to universal consent, the immortal Jenny 
Geddes flung her stool at the head of the Dean of Edinburgh ; 
and although the learned Mr. Hill Burton has demonstrated 
that Jenny’s claims to be the heroine of the story rest on no 
solid foundation, and that it was at a later period of history 
and in a different way that she rose into fame, it is satisfactory 
to know as a fact on which there rests no shade of doubt, 
that a stool was actually thrown, and that “the Bishop of 
Edinburgh (if not the Dean) narrowly escaped a blow on the 
head.”+ A large concourse was gathered in the church. The 
Dean stood up to read, aud announced the collect for the day. 
“ The deil colick in the wame of thee, thou false thief!” roared 
Jenny ; “wilt thou say mass at my lug?” A tumult ensued. 





* The Trial and Triumph of Faith is the title of one of Rutherfurd’s best known 
works. 

+ It is satisfactory to find that Rutherfurd bears testimony to the particular 
stool with which it is generally supposed the riot commenced, as well as to the fact 
of its having been thrown by a woman and at the Dean. “God’s beginning of 
great works is small. What could be said of a poor woman’s throwing of a stool 
at the man who did first read the new service-book in Edinburgh ?” (Trial and 
Triumph of Faith, p. 268.) Mr. Burton’s argument (History of Scotland, VI. pp. 
150, 151, note) is, that Jenny is unknown to any contemporary writer, and is first 
mentioned as taking a prominent part in the rejoicings at the Restoration. The 
passage quoted by Mr. Burton from a contemporary news writer, which, he says, 
contains the earliest historical notice of the lady in question, need not here be 
reproduced, but it is worthy of remark that it describes her as “the inimortal Jenet 
Geddes.” Does not this, then, countenance the view that Jenny may have first 
gained her immortality by the affair of the stool, and that, having thrown it in her 
hot youth, she lived long enough to rejoice at the return of Scotland’s covenanted 
King ! 
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Books, stools and other missiles flew in all directions. The 
Dean’s surplice was torn off, and some of the bishops had a 
narrow escape with their lives. This was the beginning of the 
end of Prelacy in Scotland, and on the Ist of March in the 
following year the National Covenant was signed. 

After this there was nothing to prevent Rutherfurd leaving 
Aberdeen. He was a member of the Glasgow Assembly of 
1638, which made such short work with the bishops, excom- 
municating eight, deposing four, and suspending the remaining 
two, on their timely submission, from all ecclesiastical func- 
tions. A bad set they must indeed have been if the charges 
against them were substantiated ; but the judges were strongly 
biassed, and it is easy to imagine that the evidence would not 
be too carefully sifted. One’s moral sense, too, is apt to get a 
little confused between the ecclesiastical and the moral offences, 
and one hardly knows which those zealous Covenanters con- 
sidered the more heinous crime—finding great comfort in a 
crucifix, or the fornication and drunkenness with which the 
bishops were so freely charged. The charitable Baillie, to 
whom excommunication seemed “so terrible a sentence,” was 
at first opposed to this extreme measure, but found only five or 
six to support him. The first of the bishops to incur this 
penalty was Rutherfurd’s old enemy, Galloway, who, says 
Baillie, “ besides common faults, was proven to have preached 
Arminianism (!); to have had in his chamber a crucifix, and 
spoken for the comfortable use he found in it; to have in- 
dicted two anniversary fasts in his diocese, and acted in his 
synod a communion for his ministers at all his posterior 
synods: he was found to have deposed ministers, fined and 
confined gentlemen for nonconformity, embraced excommuni- 
cated Papists, and professed more love to them than Puritans ; 
to have contemned the exercise of prayer in his family; to 
have profaned the sabbath-day in buying horses, doing any- 
thing of his civil affairs openly on it.”* Whether Rutherfurd 
was one of the five or six who supported Baillie in his advocacy 





* Baillie’s Letters and Journals, I. p. 128. 
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of milder measures, we are not informed. On the whole, one 
must fear not. He and Baillie acted together on the Com- 
mittee “for consideration of the corruptions of the book of 
service, canons, ordination, and high commission,” all which 
were abolished by the Assembly. 

The following year Rutherfurd was appointed Professor of 
Divinity in the New College, St. Andrews, when, in the quaint 
language of an old writer, “ God did again so second this emi- 
nent and faithful servant, that by his indefatigable pains both 
in teaching in the school and preaching in the congregation, 
St. Andrews, the seat of the Archbishop and by that means 
the nursery of all superstition, error and profaneness, soon 
became a Lebanon, out of which were taken cedars for build- 
ing the house of the Lord almost throughout the whole land ; 
many of whom he guided to heaven before himself, who re- 
ceived spiritual life by his ministry, and many others walked 
in that light after him.” 

A little later we get another glimpse of Rutherfurd from a 
passage in the letters of worthy Principal Baillie, which brings 
him vividly before us ; and this time at least it is pleasant to 
observe he is on the side of tolerance ; but then it was a tole- 
rance which was to be shewn, not towards black Prelatists 
and Papists, but to brethren the soundness of whose faith was 
unquestioned, but who had fallen, through the force of evil 
circumstances, into some little laxity in practice. Some Scotch 
Presbyterians in Ireland, it seems, “being pressed there by 
the bishops to countenance the liturgy and all the ceremonies, 
did abstain from the public worship, and in private... . did 
comfort themselves with prayer and reading and other exer- 
cises of religion.” A serious matter, no doubt; for if such 
meetings were countenanced, the question might come to be 
asked, What need of a professional ministry, and what security 
would there be against the spread of all kinds of unauthorized 
and heretical opinions? Nevertheless, these brethren, on 
coming to Scotland, were kindly received and borne with, 
until they excited the animadversion of a certain Mr. Harry 
Guthrie, of Stirling, who took every opportunity of denouncing 
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this practice. When the question became the subject of a 
stormy debate in the Assembly of 1640, in which the said 
Mr. Harry Guthrie, with Lord Seaforth, opposed the more 
moderate views that seemed to be approved by the majority, 
“Mr. Rutherford all the while was dumb, only in the midst 
of this jangling he cast in a syllogism, and required them all 
to answer it: ‘ What Scripture does warrant, an assembly may 
not discharge; but privy meetings for exercises of religion, 
Scripture warrants ; James v. 16, Confess your faults one to 
another, and pray one for another; Mal. iii. 16, Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another, &c.; Ergo, 
thir (these) things could not be done in public meetings.’ 
A number greedily haunsht at the argument—Mr. Andrew 
Ramsay, Mr. J. Adamson, and others—but came not near the 
matter, let be to answer formally. Mr. Harry and Seaforth 
would not have Mr. Samuel to trouble us with his logic syllo- 
gisms.”* Eventually a compromise was arrived at, an act 
being passed declaring that read prayers were not unlawful, 
but that it was not permitted to any one to expound scripture 
to the people save only ministers and candidates approved by 
the presbyteries, and that family worship should be confined 
to persons of the same family. 

On the Ist of July, 1643, the celebrated Westminster 
Assembly met for the first time in King Henry VIL’s chapel, 
from which, as the weather grew cold, they removed to Jeru- 
salem Chamber, “a fair room,” says Baillie, in Westminster 
Abbey ; and Rutherfurd, being appointed one of the Scottish 
Commissioners, arrived in London with his colleagues on the 
20th November. On the 30th of the same month, we find 
that he “spake very largely” in the debate on Church officers, 
and from that time till towards the close of the year 1647, 
when its work was finished, he continued to take a Jeading 
part in its affairs. As a speaker, he did not perhaps equal 
“that noble youth Mr. Gillespie,” as Baillie calls him ; “a sin- 
gular ornament,” he adds, “of our church, than whom not one 





* Baillie, Let. 14. 
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in the whole Assembly speaks to better purpose, and with 
better acceptance by all the hearers ;” but his learning, his 
reputation, and his known piety and amiability of character, 
ever gained him an attentive hearing, and lent weight to his 
influence in the discussion of all matters of doctrine and 
church government. 

The disjointed notes which alone are preserved of the debates 
of the Assembly, do not afford us many opportunities of watch- 
ing the attitude of Rutherfurd in relation to the various points 
brought up for discussion ; but here is at least one interesting 
entry, which shews him to us, while himself leaning to the 
extreme, or supra-lapsarian, doctrine of God’s eternal decree, 
yet questioning whether the other might not at least be 
permitted : 

“ Sess. 520.—Oct. 20, 1645.—Monday morning. Proceed in the 
debate about permission of man’s fall ; about ‘the same decree.’ 

“Mr. Rutherfurd: All agree in this—that God decrees the end 
and means, but whether in one or more decrees is not... . It is 
very probable but one decree, but whether fit to express in a Con- 
fession of Faith... 

“.... If there can be any argument to prove a necessity of one 
and the same decree, we would be glad to hear it.” 


The four years that Rutherfurd spent in London attending 
the meetings of the Assembly, were also among the most fruit- 
ful in literary effort. During this period he published several 
works bearing on the controversies of the day, among which 
was one, entitled, “Lex Rex, or the Law and the Prince,” 
which has been rather absurdly praised as anticipating “some 
of the more advanced principles of the enlightened political 
science of recent times,” and which at the Restoration gained 
the distinction of being burned by the common hangman. The 
Free Disputation against pretended liberty of conscience was 
not published till the year 1649, after his return to Scotland. 

The Lex Rex is a defence, based on reason and Scripture, 
of constitutional government, in reply to the extreme advo- 
cates of the divine right of kings. In this work Rutherfurd 
maintains that “monarchy de jure, that is, lawful and limited 
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monarchy, is best,’ and contends for the lawfulness of a people 
punishing their king to death, “for matters capital,” in this 
following Grotius, whose authority he quotes; but whatever 
admiration his enlightened views on this subject might awaken 
is considerably modified when we find him confronting the 
pretensions of the sovereign with others equally monstrous, 
and, with all the assumption of “old Priest writ large,” claim- 
ing for Presbyteries to “ have the keys of the kingdom of God, 
to open and let in believing princes, and also to shut them 
out, if they rebel against Christ.” He does not, however, go 
the length of the Papists in holding that a king may at once 
be dethroned for heresy, but maintains that “nothing can 
dethrone a king but such tyranny as is inconsistent with his 
royal office.” The work, like most of its author’s compositions, 
is written in a rude, unpolished style—its pages “strewed,” as 
Mr. Burton remarks, “with Latin, Greek and Hebrew,” and, 
he might have added, though that is perhaps a matter of 
course, with copious citations from Scripture—and is scarcely 
redeemed from insufferable dulness by an occasional happy 
expression and a few vigorous paragraphs. 

Several other works there are in defence of the principles of 
Presbyterianism, such as his “ Peaceable and Temperate Plea 
for Paul’s Presbytery in Scotland” (1642), “The Divine Right 
of Church Government and Excommunication” (1646), &c., 
which, except for the light they throw on the controversies of 
the time, it is perhaps hardly worth while to disturb from 
their repose among other volumes of mouldering divinity ; but 
the “Free Disputation” may fairly claim some notice at our 
hands, if for no other reason, on account of its open advocacy 
of the persecuting principles embodied in the Westminster 
Confession. 

Admitting, as every one must admit, that religion and faith 
cannot be forced on men, Rutherfurd contends that it does not 
hence “follow that the magistrate therefore can use no coer- 
cive power in punishing heretics and false teachers.” The 
all-important question here is undoubtedly how far heresy is 
a punishable offence, and Rutherfurd, drawing no distinction 
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between sins and crimes, decides that it is “a heinous trans- 
gression against God,” and unhesitatingly places errors in 
religion on a par with breaches of the moral law. It is 
needless to follow him through his sixteen arguments against 
“ pretended liberty of conscience,” but a few of the more strik- 
ing may be quoted as examples. The first is, that toleration, 
which he characteristically defines as “the permitting men to 
speak lies in the name of the Lord, hath no warrant in the Old 
or New Testament.’—* 2. Toleration leads necessarily to many 
religions, but there is only one ; therefore it cannot be of God.” 
“3. Toleration leads to scepticism.’—*'7, What the patriarchs 
and godly princes of Israel and Judah were obliged to do, all 
kings and rulers under the New Testament are obliged to do; 
but they commanded the putting away of strange gods, and 
the worship of the true God.” Abundant examples in support 
of his thesis Rutherfurd of course finds in Scripture, as of 
Moses, Phineas, Elijah destroying the priests of Baal, or St. 
Paul smiting Elymas the sorcerer with blindness, as well as 
many precepts expressly enjoining persecution ; nor does he 
neglect to notice any passages, such as the parable of the tares, 
which seem to tell in the opposite direction. On the whole, 
the book is one of which the Presbyterian churches may well 
be ashamed, shewing, as it does, the consequences to which 
their doctrines inevitably tend ; but, notwithstanding, its logic 
is unanswerable, nor is it possible to evade its conclusions if 
once its principles be admitted. 

Returning to St. Andrews in 1647, Rutherfurd was appointed 
Principal of the New College, and afterwards (1651) Rector of 
the University; and there, notwithstanding some pressing 
invitations both from abroad and to other spheres of labour in 
his own country, he spent the remainder of his days. In 1649, 
there was a proposal to remove him to Edinburgh as Professor 
of Divinity ; but this, Baillie says, was “thought absurd,” and 
was accordingly rejected by the Assembly. The year before, 
he had declined an invitation to the Chair of Hebrew and 
Divinity in the new University of Harderwyck, and he was 
afterwards elected, without his knowledge, Professor of Divinity 
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at Utrecht, to succeed Charles de Maets (Dematius), who died 
April, 1651. This call, though he consented to consider it for 
six months, he also eventually declined, on the ground that 
“he could not think of abandoning his Church in the perilous 
circumstances in which she then stood.” Rutherfurd never 
reconciled himself to Cromwell and toleration, nor, on the 
other hand, could he have any sympathy with those, including 
some among his own colleagues, who favoured any departure 
from the strictest principles of the Covenant. He was the 
sworn foe of the Malignants, as all such persons were called, 
and actively opposed any relaxation of the laws against them. 
This adherence to his principles involved him in unseemly 
strife with his colleagues, one of whom, Mr. James Wood, 
having become “weary of his place exceedingly,” on account 
of Rutherfurd’s daily contention with him, had to be removed 
from the New College, and was made Principal of St. Leonard's, 
When, previous to his coronation at Scone, Charles II. visited 
St. Andrews, Rutherfurd had an opportunity of lecturing him, 
which he did in a Latin speech, “running much on what was 
the duty of kings.” It is possible the infliction was not for- 
gotten when Charles came to his throne. He lived to see the 
restoration of the monarchy, but, happily for himself, died in 
time to escape the fresh outburst of persecution by which it 
was followed. The account of his last hours is touching. His 
Lex Rex was burned, as has been said, at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, and also under his very windows at St. Andrews by 
order of Archbishop Sharpe. He was himself deprived of his 
offices, and summoned to appear before the next Parliament on 
a charge of high treason. “Tell them,” said he to the messenger 
who brought the news, “I have got a summons already to a 
superior Court and Judicatory, and I behoove to answer my 
first summons ; and ere your day arrive, I shall be where few 
kings and great folks come.” Some days before his death he 
said: “I shall shine; I shall see him as he is; I shall see 
him reign, and all his fair company with him; and I shall 
have my large share ; my eyes shall see my Redeemer, these 
very eyes of mine and no other for me ; this may seem a wide 
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word, but it is no fancy or delusion ; it is true, it is true ; let 
my Lord’s name be exalted, and, if He will, let my name be 
grinded in pieces that He may be all in all.” He died March 
20, 1661, trusting in his Saviour, and looking forward with 
joyful confidence to meeting him in Paradise. “Glory, glory 
dwelleth in Immanuel’s land”—these were his parting words. 
To this brief sketch it is not necessary that I should add 
much in the way of summary and conclusion. Rutherfurd was 
essentially a man of his time, in no respect in advance of his 
time. He possessed its learning, he believed in its theology, 
and he shared in its superstitions. Of his outward form and 
features, unhappily, no semblance has been preserved, but a 
contemporary has described him, with one characteristic touch, 
as “a little fair man.”"* His fanatical principles did not pre- 
vent him cherishing a sweet and tender piety, and however 
stern he could be to those whom he regarded as rebels against 
Christ, there can be no doubt of the amiability of his private 
character or the beauty of his daily life. According to Wodrow, 
he was “one of the most moving and affectionate preachers 
in his time, or perhaps in any age of the Church ;”—this 
despite the fact that his elocution was not good and his voice 
rather shrill; and we are told that “when he came to the 
subject he delighted in, his manner became so animated that 
it seemed as if he would have flown out of the pulpit.” To 
Baillie, who knew him well, and for some years must have had 
almost daily intercourse with him, he was “my sweet colleague, 
Mr. Samuel ;” and to the generation following his own, “that 
Flower of the Church, Famous, famous Mr. Samuel Ruther- 

furd.” + 
Ropert 5. DRUMMOND. 


* “T went to St. Andrews, where I heard a sweet, majestic-looking man 
(R. Blair), and he shewed me the majesty of God. After him, I heard a little fair 
man (Rutherford), and he shewed me the loveliness of Christ.”-—M’Crie’s Sketches 
in Dr. A. Bonar’s Introduction. 

t Title-page of a sermon called “Christ’s Napkin.” 
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III.—POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR QUESTIONS OF 
THE DAY. 


The Theory of Political Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons. 
Second Edition. Macmillan. 1879. 


Science Primers. Political Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons. 
Maemillan. 1878. 


Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, newly expounded. 
By J. E. Cairnes. Macmillan. 1874. 


The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy. By 
J. E. Cairnes. Second and enlarged Edition. Macmillan. 
1875. 


Tales in Political Economy. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
Macmillan. 1874. 


The Nineteenth Century. August, 1879. Article on the “ Wages 
Fund.” By W. T. Thornton. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


“ THANK God, I have never learned any Political Economy,” 
was the remark made by one of the speakers at a recent con- 
ference of ministers in Manchester, a remark which illustrates 
not only the dislike of the so-called “dismal science,” but also 
the misconceptions prevalent about it ; for the speaker imme- 
diately proceeded to enunciate a number of sound economic 
principles, and to found a very practical argument upon 
them. It is curious to contrast the present state of feeling on 
the subject with that which existed for a few years nearly 
half a century ago. Then the publication of a series of tales 
on Political Economy raised Miss Martineau from her provin- 
cial obscurity into a position of European celebrity ; then the 
provisions of the Budget for 1834 were revealed to “the little 
deaf woman from Norwich,” as Lord Brougham called her, 
before they had even become Cabinet secrets, and equal eager- 
ness was shewn to secure the advocacy of her pen on behalf 
of the New Poor Law. Mrs. Fawcett can now publish a very 
nice little volume of economic Tales without its attracting the 
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attention of the whole western world; and though the Pro- 
fessor is certainly a Member of Parliament, he sits below the 
gangway, and does not seem to be troubled with any excessive 
anxiety on the part of Cabinet Ministers in esse or in posse to 
secure his support. It is not that political economy has failed 
to fulfil the promises that were then made on its behalf. Its 
achievements are in danger of being forgotten, simply because 
the victory has been so thorough. It has revolutionized our 
fiscal policy, laid the basis for an enormous development of 
material prosperity, and there is no returning to the old ways. 
The Times states that we no more argue the truth of Free- 
trade principles than the truth of Copernican astronomy ; and 
even Mr. Chaplin, M.P., remarkable as he is for courage, dares 
hardly hint at what he hopes from the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the present agricultural distress. 
No thoughtful person who knows anything on the subject 
doubts the value of what political economy has done in the 
past ; but, on the other hand, a great deal of the best thought 
of the time seems to despair of deriving from it any further 
advantages. Nor is the ground of this difference of view far to 
seek. The great work which economic science has done has 
been almost entirely destructive—the removal of hindrances 
to the free development of industry, proving that laissez-faire 
ought to be the rule, and ought to be modified only when the 
advantages of Government interference are clearly demon- 
strated. The work that has lately been demanded of it is 
constructive—to solve the problem of wages and adjust the 
relations between capital and labour, or to settle the land ques- 
tion and deprive farmers of every legitimate cause for grum- 
bling. And because it can give no equally decisive answer to 
these vastly more difficult questions, and indeed does not hope 
ever to do more than furnish a portion of the data upon which 
social problems will have to be decided, there is a growing 
feeling that a purely economic science is now barren, if not 
obstructive, and that it should resign in favour of a more com- 
petent successor. 

This successor is, of course, some form or other of sociology, 
VOL. XVI. 2K 
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a science which conveniently includes the whole study of man 
as a social being. The limitations which political economy 
assumes, and which render its problems manageable, and give 
a decided neatness, but also a certain air of unreality, to their 
solution, are here laid aside. The social state is studied in its 
entirety, and this must be done on the field where all the forces 
involved can be seen in action, viz., the field of history. It is 
the historical method of study to which we are told we must 
look for the solution of the various questions of social well- 
being. 

Now, seeing what great minds have been and are engaged in 
the development of sociology, it would indeed be foolish to 
disparage it; nor would there be the slightest temptation to 
do so, were it not for the persistent attempt on the part of some 
of its devotees to disparage political economy. It is aggravating 
to see a science which certainly has done great things, perpe- 
tually snubbed by another whose glories lie wholly in the 
future ; and in vindicating the position of the former, one is 
naturally inclined to draw invidious comparisons in regard to 
actual achievements. It is quite evident, however, that any 
real contest as to the respective merits of these rival studies 
will ultimately be decided by the test of fruitfulness, and to 
this test we may be well content to leave the matter. In the 
mean time, it will not, we think, be difficult to shew, (1) that 
by a natural and legitimate development, by the further appli- 
cation of its present principles and extension of the method 
hitherto employed, political economy has every prospect of 
being able to furnish invaluable data toward the complete 
solution of many an urgent question of the day ; and (2) that 
there still exists important work which can be best done by 
the science as at present constituted. 

What political economy is, and what is the method by which 
it has hitherto advanced, has been shewn in the most masterly 
manner by the late Professor Cairnes.* It is the science of 
wealth, and Cairnes speaks emphatically on the importance of 


* The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy, 
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treating it as a science, not as an art; i.e. its immediate aim 
must be to discover truth, not to lay down rules for practice. 
This of itself would do much to disarm prejudice, and dispel 
the notion that political economy can be opposed to the inte- 
rests of one particular class, or can take sides in any industrial 
strife. It preserves a scientific neutrality, and simply helps 
both sides to learn what is the truth. But though it is a 
science, Professor Cairnes altogether denies that it is amenable 
either to induction or to mathematical reasoning, and asks to 
be shewn a single economic truth which has been discovered 
by either of these methods. It rather resembles what J. S. Mill 
calls the concrete deductive sciences, having, however, its own 
peculiar characteristics. It postulates (1) certain facts and laws 
of external nature which have been proved by science or may 
be ascertained by ordinary observation, and (2) certain mental 
propensities which are known to be widely prevalent. As an 
example of the former class of facts, we may take the dimi- 
nishing fertility of soil; i.e. the fact that, after just the first, 
an increase in the labour devoted to cultivating a particular 
piece of land will not produce a corresponding increase in the 
crop. As an example of the latter class, we may take the 
desire to acquire wealth at the least possible sacrifice. For 
each problem it has to investigate, political economy selects 
certain data, and then, /eaving all other considerations out of 
view, it calculates the result, i.e. reasons deductively what 
would be the effect produced by these physical facts and mental 
propensities if they had free play, with nothing to hinder or 
supplement their action. This one assumption involved in 
supposing the isolation of the selected causes, is the only hypo- 
thesis admitted. The data are always known facts, and in this 
respect it is distinguished from many of the physical sciences, 
such as physical optics, which is founded on the undulatory 
theory of light, or chemistry when it bases its reasonings upon 
some hypothesis about atoms. If, then, the reasoning, which 
is generally tolerably simple, be correct, the conclusions are 
sure to be true, subject to the hypothetical limitation just 
mentioned. They tell us of tendencies rather than of laws— 
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inform us that certain causes known to be at work will produce 
certain results, unless their action is modified by the co-opera- 
tion of causes which have not been taken into account. Of 
course the value of the conclusions depends entirely upon the 
judicious selection of data; they will approximate to the actual 
state of things in proportion to the completeness and accuracy 
with which all the essential causes are apprehended and esti- 
mated. Hence the importance of verification and the use of 
statistics. If the tendency of the causes already taken into 
account is to produce a state of things different from the reality, 
this must be because some important co-operating influence 
has been overlooked, and the conclusion, though theoretically 
true, is practically valueless. The terms of the problem must 
therefore be altered; search must be made for the missing 
cause, care being taken that only a vera causa is admitted. 
Probably it will not be far to seek, being readily suggested by 
the facts ascertained in the verification; and the amended 
problem, with its new conclusion, will be available for appli- 
cation to the future. This, according to Cairnes, is the method 
by which all great economic discoveries have actually been 
made, and by which further investigation should be conducted. 
It is a method which accounts for the whole past development 
of the science, and readily enables one to understand how poli- 
tical economy seems so easy and is so difficult a subject ; pro- 
pounding alternately obvious truisms and startling paradoxes ; 
compelling its students to admit its conclusions, but constantly 
leaving them with the feeling that there is something more to 
be said ; tempting inquirers of every variety of mental calibre 
to publish their lucubrations, but allowing only the gifted few 
to contribute anything that is at once new and important. 
Probably nearly every affirmative proposition stated with ordi- 
nary care is true in the sense intended by its author, and 
indicates the tendency of real causes ; but unless the selection 
and estimation of the data are done with the utmost judgment, 
the conclusions will be of little or no practical value. 

This seems at first sight a somewhat rough and ready way 
of dealing with economic phenomena, and perhaps appears 
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more superficial than it really is. A method which has led 
us to truths which have established free-trade and discovered 
the true theory of rent, which has enabled us to see that the 
only legitimate way to encourage population is to increase the 
means of subsistence, and has proved that moral means alone 
can permanently improve the economic position of our race, 
shewing that material prosperity will only be temporary unless 
accompanied by moral advance—to quote a few of the more 
important of economic commonplaces—such a method is not 
to be despised or readily abandoned. But it is quite obvious 
that it admits of indefinite development in two directions: 
first, as regards the accuracy of calculation in the required 
deductive reasoning ; and, secondly, as regards more and more 
completeness in admitting all the causes which co-operate in 
actual history to produce economic results. 

The “Theory of Political Economy,” of which Professor 
Stanley Jevons has just published a second edition, may be 
taken to represent the extreme limit of the former of these 
two lines of development. Professor Jevons believes that eco- 
nomics—to borrow the convenient term he wishes to substi- 
tute for the usual dual appellation—ought to be treated 
mathematically. He thinks it possible to assign quantita- 
tive relations to the most important economic data, and assum- 
ing that this may be done, he develops with great ingenuity 
the various formulz which would become applicable in each 
case. If we accept the problems in the form in which he puts 
them, it may be at once granted that these various formule do 
correctly represent the facts of the case, and that they would 
only have to be worked out in accordance with well-known 
mathematical rules to give the required solution. Whether 
any errors in details exist in any of the more complicated 
theorems, and some are fearfully and wonderfully evolved, is a 
point which must be judged by those who possess more mathe- 
matical knowledge than is laid claim to here. But however 
this may be, it cannot be doubted that a great many ordinary 
economic propositions can be correctly expressed by algebraic 
symbols, and that this is simply putting in language of the 
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utmost clearness and precision, truths which are usually ex- 
pressed in a rougher and less definite form. Economists are 
perpetually dealing with quantities, and arguing about them 
in a way which is really calculation of magnitudes of one or 
more dimensions ; only these calculations are usually left in 
the rough, and resemble the rule-of-thumb reasoning of a prac- 
tical workman, not the accurate estimate of the student. It 
must tend to clearness of thought on economic subjects to have 
the ideal type of this reasoning distinctly shewn; and the 
special attention Professor Jevons has had to pay to many of 
his fundamental conceptions, e.g. that of Utility, should have 
a permanent effect on all future treatment of the science. 
Moreover, Mr. Jevons has given us not only algebraic formule, 
but also diagrams where lengths and areas admirably represent 
economic facts, and “curves” are employed with striking effect 
to illustrate the gradual diminution or other variation of some 
economic quantity. The value of these pictorial representa- 
tions we estimate very highly, and should gladly see them 
transferred to the pages of the ordinary manuals. The theory 
of Rent is perhaps the one which lends itself best to this kind 
of illustration, but both the theory of Exchange and that of 
Labour will be made far clearer to many minds by Mr. Jevons’ 
ably-planned diagrams. 

All this may be freely and thankfully admitted, but it will 
not nearly content Mr. Jevons. He thinks, indeed, that English 
economists have been living for some time in “a fool’s para- 
dise,” whither they have been guided by “that able but wrong- 
headed man, David Ricardo,” and “his equally able and wrong- 
headed admirer, John Stuart Mill.” We shall be glad enough 
to learn of a better way, and are by no means disposed to 
regard our present position as a paradise, whether of fools or 
wise men; but is the new method proposed by Professor 
Jevons likely to lead to happier results? We fear not, and 
are a good deal surprised that he should have published this 
second edition without directly replying to the trenchant criti- 
cism passed by Cairnes and others upon the first. Mathema- 
tical formulz and diagrams can illustrate economic truths that 
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have been already ascertained ; they are impotent to discover 
new truth. They can effectively represent the general state- 
ment of a theory ; they cannot solve the problem of its specific 
application to any practical case. And the reason is simply 
this: it is impossible to assign quantitative relations to the 
most important economic data. Statistics may give you some 
approximation to this for events that have already taken place ; 
you can never ascertain it in time to predict the future. Take, 
e.g., what has been termed “the most fundamental fact in 
political economy,” the diminishing fertility of the soil ; how 
could that possibly be ascertained beforehand? The Royal 
Commission will doubtless learn all they can about it, for the 
investment of fresh capital in agriculture is just now a question 
of primary importance; but who supposes that they will 
supply information resembling the data upon which astrono- 
mical calculations are based? Or take what is certainly Mr. 
Jevons’ fundamental conception, that of Utility, according to 
which the value we attach to any commodity diminishes pro- 
portionately with the amount we possess of it; how would it 
be possible to estimate this ratio, either for individuals or larger 
masses of men, with the accuracy required for mathematical 
calculation? This criticism can really be met only by doing 
the thing which is said to be impossible. It is just the problem 
of which it will have to be said, solvitur ambulando, if it is 
ever solved at all. And to labour at it will need a good deal 
of faith in the method. 

We might raise minor objections to Professor Jevons’ theory, 
such, e.g., as are suggested by his adoption of Jeremy Bentham’s 
dictum that “ Nature has placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign masters—pain and pleasure,” and the extreme 
utilitarianism based upon this supposed fact. But we wiil 
only point out how entirely this whole way of dealing with 
the subject is opposed to the general drift of thought and 
feeling on economic questions. People are getting more and 
more impatient with the artificial limitations required for the 
adoption of the deductive method in any form, and specially 
stringent where mathematical formule are to be employed. 
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They want to get as close as possible to particular cases and 
actual facts, and care less and less for general propositions, 
which, however undeniably correct in the abstract, cannot be 
applied to the actual state of things except under limitations 
which deprive them of all living interest. 

We are more hopeful of results from the second line of 
development, that which continually aims at closer approxi- 
mation to the actual condition of things, by admitting among 
the data more and more of the causes which co-operate in 
nature. This may seem like an admission that economic 
should, after all, give place to social science, but it is really 
nothing of the kind. We would start from the well-established 
propositions of the ordinary orthodox kind, and still pursue 
the same method of deductive reasoning and hypothetical 
exclusion of all but definitely selected economic data* We 
would appeal to history and statistics only for purposes of 
verification and suggestion as to the inclusion of new data. 
The adoption of this course has led to a steady development 
of the science under the hands of Adam Smith, Malthus, 
Ricardo, J. S. Mill and Cairnes. These men stand in a definite 
line of succession, each one using his predecessor’s conclusions 
as his own starting-point, and pursuing essentially the same 
method of inquiry, but continually able to improve the state- 
ment of old conclusions, as well as to reach new ones of great 
practical value. These conclusions are being perpetually quoted 
and acted upon in the House of Commons and Chambers of 
Commerce and Agriculture, and control the tone of every 
leading journal+ in the country. What is more probable than 





* The reason for confining the data to those that are purely economic, is, that 
you then have a practical system of classification, and that your phenomena would 
require to be classified differently if you admitted other social facts, Farmers and 
their landlords, e. g., are generally classed together as the agricultural interest as 
opposed to the manufacturing; for economic purposes it is generally necessary to 
arrange farmers and manufacturers in the class of capitalists, or employers of labour, 
and landlords in the totally distinct class of owners of monopolies. 

+ It is worth noting how confidently the Economist could prophesy in 1873 that 
the inflation in the price of coal would be only temporary, because it was due to a 
mere excess in the market demand for an indispensable commodity, not to an 
increase in the cost of production. 
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that they only need a further revision and adaptation to the 
changes of the last twenty years to be still able to afford us 
guidance of the highest practical value ? 

Take, as an instance, the well-known economic maxim, that 
“a demand for commodities is not a demand for labour, and 
does not determine either the number of labourers to be ei- 
ployed or the amount of their remuneration, but only the 
direction in which their industry shall be exerted.” Nothing 
is more certainly true than this maxim as properly under- 
stood ; it has been proved over and over again, both by direct 
reasoning, and indirectly by the contradictions and absurdities 
which flow from a contrary supposition. But cannot some- 
thing more be done to relieve the paradox it presents—a 
paradox specially obtrusive at the present day? Fora long 
period we have been suffering from a severe depression in 
trade, and in every important industry wages are down and 
men out of work. Yet all along there has been an abundance 
of capital, both fixed and free. Expensive machinery is stand- 
ing idle, bankers are only too glad of satisfactory opportunities 
for lending the wealth committed to their charge. The one 
thing wanting seems the demand for commodities. There has 
been a great falling off in the demand for the goods which 
England has special facilities for producing—notably in the 
cotton and iron trades. This falling off can be traced to 
various causes, among which two are prominent—poverty, the 
result of famines, wars, wasteful expenditure, &c., among some 
of our foreign customers, and the adoption of protective tariffs 
by others. The decline in one trade has affected another ; and 
now it seems as if there was hardly an industry in the country 
in which an increased demand for commodities would not 
have as its direct result an increase in the general demand for 
labour. We have been accustomed to hear from economists 
that a falling-off such as has taken place cannot injure (except 
temporarily) the position of the labourer if only the amount 
of capital remains undiminished. If people won’t buy what 
he has been accustomed to produce, he can set to work to 
produce something else—in the last resort, the things which he 
wants for himself—if only the capital exists to aid and support 
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him till the product is ready for consumption. Well, there has 
been no lack of capital available for any form of investment, 
but it has shewn no tendency in this country to devote itself 
to the production of labourers’ necessaries. We are importing 
food more largely and cheaply than ever, and seem on the 
very eve of an extensive change of arable land into pasture. 
It is evident that some important data have been omitted from 
the problem. Hardly enough attention seems to have been 
paid to the enormous amount of loss and discomfort involved 
in anything like a change in the direction of a nation’s indus- 
try ; a generation or two of “hard times” may perhaps be 
endured rather than encounter the greater hardships of such 
an alteration. But there is something which lies deeper than 
this. As compared with a large part of the rest of the world, 
England has great advantages for manufacture, and lies under 
corresponding disadvantages for agriculture. Even if North 
America surpasses us in facilities for some branches of manu- 
facture, it surpasses us to a still greater degree in facilities for 
raising wheat, bacon, and most other agricultural products. 
Under these circumstances, it is to the economic interest of 
both countries that we should largely import food from Ame- 
rica, sending it manufactured goods in return, and for this 
purpose a great deal of our capital has been invested and our 
labour trained. If now a protective tariff shuts us out from 
our natural market, i.e. the market for which nature renders 
our industry most productive, we cannot make the change and 
devote our capital and labour to fields where our industry is less 
productive without suffering a loss in the reward of industry. 
There will be less to divide as wages and profits, and the only 
way in which the old scale can be kept up is for capital and 
labour to emigrate together to lands where nature will give 
them more assistance. When the “demand for commodities” 
becomes a question of international trade, and the free inter- 
change of commodities is hindered by hostile tariffs, emigration 
is the remedy which must take the place of the mere change 
of employment which may suffice to meet the fluctuations of 
fashion. 

No doubt there is ample room on English soil for the em- 
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ployment of all our spare capital and labour ; the question is, 
what will pay? This is what the Royal Commission is to try 
and find out. There is some evidence to shew that high farm- 
ing still does pay and need not fear foreign competition, and 
that facilities and security, such as legislation can afford, for the 
investment of capital, together with increased intelligence and 
willingness to adopt improved methods, are the things needed 
to ensure a satisfactory return on the investment. The next 
thirty years may very probably see a vast extension in the 
amount of capital fixed for agricultural production, and a cor- 
responding extension in the home trade generally, and all this 
will involve a steady, healthy demand for labour here, subject, 
for the most part, only to fluctuations for which we ourselves 
are responsible. But we may be quite sure that a very large 
proportion of English capital and labour will always continue 
to be devoted to the manufacture of goods for export, and here 
the foreign demand for our goods—a demand liable to be 
affected by a hundred causes over which we have no control, 
and where we can often exercise little foresight—will be the 
immediate regulator of the demand for home labour, and if it 
permanently declines, no satisfactory remedy will be found 
except in the joint emigration of capital and labour to newer 
and more fertile countries. 

These limitations to the economic maxim we are consider- 
ing, are just, indicated in J. 8. Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy,* but very little attention is paid to them. He 
admits that a demand for commodities is a demand for labour 
when the labourers are already supported but not fully em- 
ployed. Well, that is exactly the condition at present of a 
very large proportion of the labourers in the country. He also 
admits that an increased demand for commodities, by rendering 
possible increased division of labour and more efficient pro- 
duction, will increase the demand for labour. Extend this 
principle to international trade, and you get the results already 
shewn ; but this extension of the theory, all-important to 





* Book i. chap. v. § 9. 
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English interests, we do not remember to have seen made in 
any standard economic work. Cairnes, however, just alludes 
to the possibility that a transference of the demand for the 
commodities produced by one country to those produced by 
another, might lead to a permanent fall in the wages of the 
former, and corresponding rise in those of the latter, without 
there being either gain or loss to the world generally. But 
even this hardly meets the whole of the present condition, 
regarding it as mainly due to the poverty caused by famine 
and waste, and the perversity which shews itself in Protection. 
The two cases which he investigates at length are, (1) where, 
aggregate expenditure remaining the same, a change takes 
place in the direction of the demand ; and (2) where aggregate 
expenditure, and therefore the aggregate demand for commo- 
dities, undergoes increase. Had he lived a few years longer, 
he would doubtless have expounded, with equal lucidity, the 
third case of the aggregate demand for commodities undergoing 
decrease. 

The practical value of a thorough investigation of the con- 
nection between the demand for commodities and the demand 
for labour, especially in times of depression, would be apparent 
whenever a dispute arose between capitalists and their em- 
ployés. Take, for instance, the strike in the Blackburn cotton 
district in 1878. This was preceded by several attempts at 
amicable settlement, and the men were all along willing to 
submit to arbitration. Both sides agreed that business was 
being carried on at a loss, and that wages must come down; 
but the men wanted this reduction to be accompanied by short 
time, the employers insisted that it should not, and many of 
them were running over-time, both legally and illegally. In 
other words, the point in dispute was, whether the depression 
was to be met by lessening or by cheapening production, by 
producing only for those who could afford the old prices, more 
or less, or by producing so cheaply as to tempt poverty-stricken 
customers, and to force a way over the top of high protective 
tariffs. The right decision obviously depended largely on the 
question of foreign competition, how far this was a reality or 
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a bugbear; and the actual facts, complicated by the depression 
in the United States and the sales here of their bankrupt 
stocks, were very difficult to ascertain. There was a good deal 
of able writing on either side, but no one appeared who could 
speak with real authority or fully demonstrate his case ; and 
as the employers resolutely refused either compromise or arbi- 
tration, a strike, accompanied by much bitterness of feeling, 
was the natural result.* After it was over, Professor Bonamy 
Price was sent for to inaugurate a course of lectures on Poli- 
tical Economy at Blackburn ; but the occasion can hardly have 
been a favourable one to get the ear of working men, to whom 
alone he spoke. They had been willing to argue their cause 
and leave it to be decided by an impartial umpire ; they were 
not likely to care much for lectures sent them by those who 
had compelled them to try the case by the test of who could 
starve longest. Earlier in the day, the appearance of a writer 
of high economic standing, who shewed that he understood not 
only abstract principles, but the actual circumstances under 
which they were to be applied, might have had a decisive 
influence on both sides ; at any rate the leaders of the Trades- 
unions shewed themselves willing enough to listen to reason. 
And, be it observed, this dispute, as in the case of a hundred 
others, was one which should have been decided solely on 
economic grounds, or where, at any rate, the consideration of 
any extra-economic facts could very well have been deferred 
until far more influential questions had been settled. As a 
rule, the more subsidiary influences are introduced into trade 
disputes, the more difficult they are to arrange. Commercial 
men understand this well enough among themselves. They 
say, “ business is business ;” they expect those with whom they 
have dealings to look sharp after their own interest ; they will 
bargain as goodhumouredly as possible in regard to a rise or 
fall: and these very same men will often regard any attempt on 
the part of their workpeople to bargain with them as a kind of 
insult, and insist on carrying into their business relations semi- 





* Exactly the same point is still in dispute throughout the whole cotton district. 
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feudal feelings of social position. This no doubt has its bright 
side, as when an employer runs his mill at a loss out of pure 
benevolence ; but commercial men, too, often shew great kind- 
ness to one of their own number when in distress ; and the 
frank recognition of the purely economic basis of a relation 
need not prevent the subsequent adornment of that relation by 
all the graces of Christian charity. 


Another subject which sorely needs more thorough investi- 
gation and popular elucidation is that connected with the 
Wages-fund theory, especially as a weary mass of misconcep- 
tion and prejudice has gathered around a very simple and, when 
the limitations to it are properly understood, very useful doc- 
trine. This theory may often have been stated in an exagge- 
rated form, and probably it was by J.S. Mill. It was then 
keenly assailed by Mr. Thornton, who achieved the remarkable 
triumph of converting Mill to his own views. Cairnes, how- 
ever, re-stated the theory in more careful terms, and it is only 
his statement of it that need ever be considered now. After a 
silence of some years, Mr. Thornton returns to the charge in 
the August number of the Nineteenth Century. Unfortunately, 
the long interval that has elapsed has not sufficed to enable 
Mr. Thornton to understand the position he is attacking. He 
is convinced that there is really very little difference of opinion 
between Cairnes and himself, that the former was nearly as 
much converted as Mill was, and proceeds to prove this by 
giving an abstract of the argument in Cairnes’ “ Leading Prin- 
ciples.” The result looks very effective in the Review, but 
the reader who turns to see what Cairnes says for himself will 
find, hardly without astonishment, that the abstract stops short 
in the midst of the argument, just at the point where an essen- 
tial principle involved is about to be explained. This method 
of controversy will not tend to clear the subject from the 
prevailing clouds of misconception. 

The theory attempts to ascertain the causes which deter- 
mine the average rate of wages in the country, keeping this 
inquiry quite distinct from an examination why wages are 
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higher in some employments and lower in others. The Wages- 
fund is simply the whole amount spent in wages in a given 
time, and the average rate is, of course, this amount divided 
by the number of those among whom it is shared. There can 
be no doubt that this average rate varies according to circum- 
stances. Can these circumstances be ascertained; can they 
be modified ; and, if so, in what way? These are the ques- 
tions the theory proposes to answer. The Wages-fund partly 
consists of wealth devoted to the direct payment of soldiers, 
domestic servants and other non-productive labourers ; but as 
this portion of it has only a remote connection with industrial 
interests, it need not for the present be considered. The rest 
of the Wages-fund consists of a certain portion of the whole 
of a country’s capital, which may be divided into Machinery, 
Raw Material and Wages-fund. The Wages-fund, therefore, 
stands in a certain proportion to the whole capital, and, unless 
the whole capital is increased, cannot itself increase without 
this proportion being altered. The total amount of capital is 
governed by two well-known causes, viz. the prospect of 
profit, and the effective desire of accumulation, causes which 
are evidently beyond the power of Trades-unions to influence, 
save when injudicious action on their part damages the work- 
men’s own cause. But can Trades-unions alter the proportion 
which the Wages-fund bears to the rest of a nation’s capital ? 
Very slightly, if at all, says Cairnes. It is almost entirely 
determined by the nature of the national industries. The em- 
ployment of labour is only an incident in the investment of 
capital; and while there is nothing to absolutely compel a 
capitalist to employ so many men upon so much land or 
machinery, there is a certain proportion at which the combi- 
nation is most profitable, and to this proportion things will 
irresistibly tend in the long run. Still this does not settle the 
whole matter, as may be seen froin the following example. A 
capitalist has to invest, say, £10,000, and spends £5000 in 
machinery and raw material, and £5000 in paying 100 men 
£50 apiece. But now suppose the current rate of wages was 
£40 ; he would then have £1000 still to spend ; what will he do 
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with this? Taking the man as typical of capitalists generally, 
we may safely infer that he will want to invest it in his own 
business. He will require additional men and machinery in 
the same proportion as before, and his capital will be invested, 
taking round numbers, thus : 


Fixed capital and raw material ......... £5,550 
Wages (110 men at £40)...............005 4,450 


Total...... £10,000 


Similarly the current rate of wages might have been £60, and 
the capital would then have had to be invested as follows : 


Fixed capital and raw material ...... .. £4,550 
Wages (90 men at £60), nearly ......... 5,450 


Total......£10,000 


The Wages-fund, therefore, under these circumstances, would 
vary from 44 to 54 per cent. of the whole investment ; what 
would regulate this variation? It is at this point, by the way, 
that Mr. Thornton’s abstract of Cairnes’ argument ceases, leav- 
ing the reader to suppose that the latter has no more to say. 
Cairnes, however, goes on—taking express care to guard against 
misunderstanding—to point out that the controlling factor is 
now the supply of labour,* and he thus concludes: “ The modi- 
fying circumstance, therefore, in the case, though indicated by 
the rate of wages, is really the supply of labour ; and our ana- 
lysis accordingly issues in the following conditions as the 
determining causes of the Wages-fund, viz., the total capital of 
the country (determined in the manner already explained), the 
nature of the national industries, and the supply of Jabour,— 


* This position is more fully developed further on, p. 219. If the employer 
forced wages down from £50 to £40, how could he possibly get the extra ten men 
he would then want unless there was already a supply of skilled labour seeking 
employment—a state of things in which no strike can keep up wages? If, on the 
other hand, he has to bid against other capitalists for the purpose of taking away 
the labour which they also want, this can only be done by offering higher than the 
current rate of wages. Taking capitalists as a class, more labour certainly would 
be wanted if wages were forced down below their natural level, for this would 
mean that abnormally high profits were being made in that particular trade. 
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facts at once distinct and entirely independent of the subject 
of our investigation.” Had Mr. Thornton really read this sen- 
tence when he wrote his article for the Nineteenth Century ? 

The Wages-fund theory, as thus explained, has only an 
indirect bearing on the merits or probabilities of success in 
any particular case of industrial warfare, but it might help to 
shew the leaders of the working classes what it is most im- 
portant they should understand, viz., what are the limits of 
abstract possibility open to them, and what is the actual ten- 
dency of some of the huge forces which they set in motion, 
and of others to which they must needs submit. By judicious 
action, Trades-unions can undoubtedly hasten a rise in wages 
which other causes tend to bring about, and delay a similar 
tendency to a fall. They place workmen in a position to 
strike fair commercial bargains with their employers, and 
prevent the social inequality or the pressing need for imme- 
diate bread from exercising a paramount influence over the 
transaction. These advantages are probably a sufficient justi- 
fication for the existence of these Unions, and, at any rate, 
shew how desirable it is that, since they do exist, they should 
be large, of long standing, well-organized, and wealthy, ie. 
under the ablest management obtainable, in a position to learn 
by past experience, and with a good deal to lose by injudicious 
action. Under such conditions, we may trust to the good 
sense of the British workman to discover before long how 
impracticable are some of the projects now held up before 
him, and to distinguish those which are purely visionary from 
others which are fairly within his reach. 

Nor must it be supposed that the more rudimentary eco- 
nomic truths have accomplished their whole mission in reveal- 
ing their existence to statesmen and other enlightened people. 
The political impossibility of returning to a protective tariff 
does not mean that every one understands free-trade. The 
other day we met an intelligent Lancashire business man, who 
was quite convinced that free-trade must be bad for other 
countries because it was good for our own. More actual injury 
is being perpetually done by the fallacy, everywhere to be met 
VOL. XVI. 21 
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with, of “making work,” the notion that labourers want work, 
whereas they really want wages—a notion which accounts for 
a great deal of the slovenliness and unwillingness to adopt 
more efficient methods, wherein we contrast so unfavourably 
with the United States. The most elementary study of poli- 
tical economy should for ever dispel this fallacy, and implant 
a radically different notion in regard to the whole subject of 
wealth. All industrial enterprize will be seen to be a sort of 
barter between man and nature, in which man sacrifices ease, 
leisure and present enjoyment for the sake of receiving from 
nature a reward which ultimately consists of the same things, 
ease, leisure and enjoyment. It will be seen that produc- 
tion must precede distribution, and that to render production 
efficient an immense amount of harmonious co-operation is 
required ; that the interests of capitalist and labourer are iden- 
tical in making production as large as possible, and become 
opposed only upon the subsequent question of dividing the 
reward, so that it is fatal to the interests of both to let disputes 
about the division interfere with efficient production. Can 
these truths, simple as A B C when viewed on a sufficiently 
large scale and apart from the obscuring medium of monetary 
transactions, be so taught to the working classes as to influence 
their daily conduct? We believe they can, if sufficient patience 
is shewn, and you begin with the younger members ; and this 
opinion is founded upon experience gained in teaching the sub- 
ject to a class in a Sunday-school, and examining a large number 
of answers to questions set to similar classes. Where proper 
pains are taken to start right, and to impart clear definitions of 
such terms as Wealth, Capital and Production, the leading prin- 
ciples of political economy may soon be made intelligible to 
very ordinary intellects ; and though the precise application of 
these principles to any actual case is always attended with 
difficulty, an approximate solution to the problem is sure to be 
ready to hand and enticing ; and it would be no slight thing 
if the conduct of all men were controlled, in however rough 
and ready a manner, by sound economic principles. Teachers 
will probably find the Science Primer by Stanley Jevons the 
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best introductory work on the subject, though we strongly 
recommend them to supplement some of its statements by a 
study of Mill and Cairnes, and they may derive much assist- 
ance from Mrs. Fawcett’s volume of Tales. We would gladly 
have spoken more of this last work if space permitted, for it 
illustrates a wonderful amount of truth in a very small com- 
pass, and never at the sacrifice of clearness or precision. It 
is, however, perfectly competent to speak for itself, and for 
this purpose we cordially commend it to our readers. 

To sum up, then, it would seem as if there were now a fine 
field for economic inquirers, who will begin by thoroughly 
mastering the established principles of the science, aud then 
ascertain how far the application of these principles is con- 
trolled by causes which hitherto have not been sufficiently 
considered ; and it seems equally evident that a great work 
remains to be done in popularizing elementary economic truths. 
These two aims may be well pursued together ; for the missing 
data must be largely sought among the feelings—the aspirations 
and the grooves, the prejudices and the rays of partial enlight- 
enment—of the great mass of the common people; and, on the 
other hand, the most efficient way to restore to the subject its 
former popularity is to bring it into closer connection with 
facts of daily experience and living interest. Political economy 
will be studied and valued in proportion as it can help us 
answer the questions of the day. 

HENRY SHAEN SOLLY. 





IV.—THOMAS ELFORD POYNTING: IN MEMORIAM. 


THE name of THoMAS ELFoRD PoyNTING, and the many 
pleasant and inspiring associations it brings with it, will not 
speedily fade away and be forgotten. The stately church at 
Monton, with its earnest and united congregation, is the visible 
result of his able and faithful ministry ; and the deep reverence 
2L2 
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and love with which his memory is cherished in the minds 
and hearts of both the elders and the children of his flock, will 
assuredly keep alive for many generations the precious tradi- 
tion of his high mental and spiritual gifts, and of his priceless 
work as a friend and pastor. Nor will his fellow-ministers, as 
they gather at their annual meetings, fail for many a year to 
regret his absence from their midst, and to speak of him to 
their younger brethren as one who, in his genial temper, his 
sincere and unsectarian piety, his eager receptiveness of all 
new truth, embodied in rich measure that liberal Christian 
spirit which they pray may long continue to animate their 
Provincial Assembly. But when we have said that Mr. 
Poynting was an able, faithful and successful pastor, we have 
not exhausted the interest that attaches to his memory. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy feature in his life is the fact that 
this country parson was an enthusiastic student of Science and 
Philosophy, aud pre-eminently one who found in Science and 
Philosophy the confirmation and enrichment of his religious 
faith. 

Boscovich and Faraday, his chief teachers in Science, brought 
him to the conclusion that all Matter is Force: Dr. Martineau, 
his guide in Philosophy, had previously convinced him that 
all Force is Will. In Mr. Poynting’s mind these two doctrines 
combined, by a sort of psychical chemistry, as it were, and in 
their synthesis no little heat and light was evolved. His soul 
became all aglow with emotional warmth, as the truth came 
home to him that Nature, whose charms so captivated his 
mind and whose phenomena he delighted to study, was none 
other than the living word of God ; its essence His volitions ; 
its laws His habits of action ; its adaptations the work of His 
wisdom ; its loveliness and beneficence the ever-renewed ex- 
pression of His Eternal Beauty and His Eternal Love. This 
insight into the essence of the material world seemed to him 
to render Religion and Theology quite impregnable to any 
present or future assaults of scientific scepticism. He accord- 
ingly felt no uneasiness or alarm at such utterances as those 
of Drs. Tyndall and Huxley ; for did not the Matter, to which 
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they attributed so much promise and potency, owe its sub- 
stance and its qualities to the constant and ever-fresh ener- 
gizing of the Divine Mind? Assuredly, then, wherever Matter 
was, there was the Creative Spirit, and in that Creative Spirit 
was potentially present all of life, beauty and intelligence that 
has been or will be progressively evolved. Believing that the 
doctrine that Matter is only the phenomenal form of Spiritual 
Energy must at last commend itself to every reflective mind, 
and that under its influence the foundations of Materialistic 
Atheism would be removed, he felt it to be his special privilege 
and mission to present and illustrate this idea. 

To the wonderful transfiguring influence which the attain- 
ment of this view of Nature exercised over his inner life, his 
writings aud his conversation bore repeated testimony. In the 
novel called Norton Purnell, which appeared in the Quiver in 
1865, it is evident that Mr. Poynting, in depicting his hero's 
mental history, is drawing largely from his own personal expe- 
rience. Norton Purnell, an enthusiastic lover of nature and an 
earnest social reformer full of schemes for the education and 
moral elevation of the working classes, is overtaken by sudden 
calamity, and in his distress laments that his study of science 
has removed God from him, for “the laws of nature are so 
perfect, so all-pervading, that they seem to leave no need for 
Him, no room even for His presence.” He unbosoms his 
trouble to a thoughtful and devout friend, who assures him 
that a great mistake lurks in this word “Law,” for that really 
the laws of nature are the Habits of Action of the indwelling 
God. Norton ponders over this new idea, and at length grasps 
it in its full significance. 


“*Tt is so,’ he cried one morning in ecstasy. ‘Eureka! I have 
found it! The last difficulty is gone. There is no law of nature, 
except the law of God's living action. God is here/ by my side 
and dwelling in me. Father of life, I have found Thee.’ It was a 
grand day, that, in the history of Norton; a day of unspeakable 
awe and worship. He felt just as the young patriarch may have 
felt, when he awoke feeling heaven around him, and said, ‘ How 
awful is this place! this is none other than the house of God, and 
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this is the gate of heaven.’ Now he could pray—words of heartfelt 
earnest prayer—as he had never prayed before. Oh, the great and 
solemn thoughts that seemed to roll through his soul as to the 
meaning of the world and the destiny of man! For him the world 
was quite transfigured. It was a new creation. There was a new 
heaven and a new earth. The universe was filled, to his imagina- 
tion, with an unspeakable light. The solid earth, the fields, the 
hills, had become, as it were, transfigured, glowing with an inner 
life.” 


As the main object of the present paper is to attempt some 
picture of our friend’s most characteristic philosophical opi- 
nions, we can devote but very little space to the sketch of his 
outward life or to the study of his character. Fortunately this 
is little to be regretted, for the obituary notice in the Znquirer 
of March 9th, 1878, gives a full and accurate biography, and 
portrays with truth and delicacy the more striking qualities of 
his mind and heart. As the writer of that notice truly says, 
“it must not be supposed that Mr. Poynting’s work was purely 
and simply ministerial.” To acquire knowledge and to impart 
his mental gains to others, was the work in which his soul 
specially delighted; and with him, teaching and preaching 
were but different stages of the same divine vocation. To his 
pupils he unfolded (often with much originality of method) 
the truths of science, language and theology ; to his con- 
gregation he discoursed of the sacred duty of obedience to 
physical and moral laws, and then again he taught them to 
regard these laws as but the living voice of the Eternal ; while 
either by direct exposition or by some beautiful allegory, he 
awakened in their souls the inspiring sense of personal contact 
with that invisible and self-subsisting Mind, whose presence, 
spiritually discerned, so often flooded his own inner life with 
quite rapturous emotion. We would fain say a word or two 
descriptive of the fine tone and temper of his mind; and the 
following sentences, written by one who most intimately knew 
him, so well depict our own impression, that we are glad to 
be permitted to transfer them to these pages : 


? 


“In an article on Mr. Poynting,” writes the Rev. George Beau- 
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mont, “you ought to say something of the perpetual freshness of 
his mind and affections, of his passionate love for knowledge and 
truth of all kinds and in every direction, of his sympathy with 
every form of intellectual doubt and difficulty, and of that high 
attainment of Christian charity, which made him a perfect gentle- 
man in all his thoughts and ways, which restrained his tongue from 
every unkind and painful word, and which filled his heart and life 
with consideration and love for all men. He had a feeling which 
seldom found formal expression, but which would sometimes get 
utterance in the closer confidences of friendship, and which he has 
expressed to me many a time in letters and in words, that he had a 
mission, a prophetic function in the exposition and diffusion of his 
spiritual philosophy. Of this sentiment few were aware, though 
most of his friends were cognizant of his delight in unfolding his 
views, and of his continuous tvil in working them out.” 


Let us now allow ourselves a rapid glance over his career 
as a learner and teacher. At the age of twenty we find him 
employed as clerk to a solicitor in Bath, and even at that time 
managing to give instruction in Latin, French and Mathematics, 
before and after office hours. Soon after, he became the 
master of a school, and also “one of the most active mem- 
bers of a class of young men, formed for the study of botany, 
geology and zoology.” From Bath he passed to Flowery 
Field, to take charge of the late Mr. Ashton’s school, he 
teaching the boys, and Mrs. Poynting the girls. Here also 
he gathered a class of young people about him for the pur- 
pose of study in special branches of science, among which 
chemistry was now included. That his own higher intel- 
lectual culture had not meanwhile been neglected, is shewn 
by the fact that two or three years later (at the age of thirty) 
he passed the senior examination of Manchester New College, 
and entered upon the Divinity course. At college his intellec- 
tual and spiritual life received a powerful impulse and a new 
direction. We have already mentioned and shall presently 
recur to the central philosophical idea which he owed to 
Dr. Martineau’s influence, and that will afford us occasion 
to advert to the chief difference between Mr. Poynting’s 
later views and those of his beloved and revered master in 
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philosophy and theology. After a successful course at college, 
he began, towards the end of 1845, to preach as an assistant 
to the Rev. Robert Smethurst, after whose death in 1846 he 
was appointed his successor in the old Presbyterian chapel in 
Monton Green. “Here, after his wanderings,” to quote again 
the words of his friend and biographer, “he found a resting- 
place, from which nothing could ever induce him to remove. 
As year by year rolled on, he found himself ever in closer bonds 
of sympathy with his people. The trust under which the chapel 
was placed, being simply ‘For the worship of Almighty God 
by Protestant Dissenters,’ gave him all the liberty of expression 
which he desired ; and the reverence and tenderness with which 
he treated even the opinions he had discarded, always secured 
a patient, if not at once a welcome hearing for the newer views 
which he felt it his duty to uphold.” 

Side by side with the performance of his ministerial duties, 
he gave much of his time to various branches of study, as well 
as to private teaching, and in 1853 he published “The Temple 
of Education,” a treatise covering the whole ground of physical 
and mental science, and indicating what he conceived to be 
the most efficient methods of imparting to young pupils the 
rudiments of a sound and comprehensive culture. Though the 
aim of this book is too ambitious, and the form of it somewhat 
fantastic, the practical educationist may still cull from it many 
useful hints ; and the chapter in which the author forcibly and 
eloquently insists on the claim of Theology to be treated as an 
indispensable factor in a healthy and complete education, has 
much present interest and value as a seasonable condemnation 
of the now prevailing sentiment and practice. 

During the seven years that elapsed between the publication 
of this book and that of the “Glimpses of the Heaven that lies 
about us,’ Mr. Poynting combined with those philosophical 
studies which he had commenced under Dr. Martineau’s guid- 
ance, an eager attention to the discoveries and theories of the 
great masters in physical science, especially of those who, like 
Faraday, Ampére, Joule and Grove, experimented and specu- 
lated concerning Force ; for out of the study of this mysterious 
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something, imperceptible by the bodily senses yet indispensable 
to both ordinary and scientific thought, Mr. Poynting felt assur- 
edly that the true reconciliation of Science and Religion would 
ultimately emerge. The doctrine of the Correlation of Forces, in 
alleging that the various forms of energy are but the metamor- 
phoses of one Protean essence, gave scientific support to the 
philosophical doctrine adopted from Dr. Martineau, that all 
Force must be regarded as the volitional activity of one all- 
pervading Divine Mind. Thus Science and Philosophy seemed 
to concur in shewing that Nature, on its dynamic side at least, 
owes its being to the energy of Mind or Spirit ; but could 
Science and Philosophy carry their unifying work still further, 
could they get rid altogether of the popular notion of Matter 
as the seat and vehicle of Force, and, by representing the sup- 
posed solid nucleus of each chemical atom as simply the centre 
of lines of Divine Energy converging from an infinite distance, 
account for all the phenomena of physical science on the sim- 
pler hypothesis that Spirit and Space are the only realities? 
This question Mr. Poynting felt no hesitation in answering in 
the affirmative, and the grounds of his confidence will be found 
given at length in the “Glimpses,” and more recently and fully 
in a paper which appeared in this Review (April, 1875), on 
“ Materialism, an Unscientific Habit of Thought.” It is to be 
regretted, we think, that in the former of these writings Mr. 
Poynting did not confine himself entirely to that prosaic mode 
of stating his doctrine which he employs in the second part of 
the work. The allegorical dress in which the theory is pre- 
sented in the former part of the book, so far from prepossessing 
the mind by its supernatural and visionary character, rather 
excites an unjust prejudice against the theory, and leads the 
hasty reader to suppose that the substance of the doctrine, as 
well as its form, is more the creature of the author's subjective 
fancy, than the result of deep philosophical reflection and of 
careful observation of scientific facts. 

It must not be forgotten that in this important discussion 
as to the essential nature of Matter, Mr. Poynting is supported 
not only by the example of Dr. Priestley, but also by the high 
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scientific authority of Michael Faraday. Faraday thought it 
a tenable hypothesis that the force of gravitation not only 
pervades but actually constitutes Matter, and that, accordingly, 
the so-called atoms are but centres and spheres of force mutu- 
ally interpenetrable, and each extending throughout the whole 
of the physical universe. Force seemed to him to be an Entity 
residing all along the lines in which it is exerted, and the 
vibrations of light and radiant heat are but tremors passing 
along these lines of gravitation. Mr. Poynting, in adopting 
this view and ingeniously applying it to the explanation of 
the various physical phenomena, represents it as forced upon 
our acceptance by the law of Parcimony. It will account, he 
says, for all the facts, and it violates no law of thought ; there- 
fore we are bound to apply to the common notion of the 
physical universe the sharp edge of Occam’s razor, “ Entia non 
sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem,” and cut away from 
our idea of the essence of Matter all those qualities which 
lead us to regard it as a dead, inert substance, having an exist- 
ence independent of that energy which is supposed to act 
upon it, dwell within it, and to issue forth from its recesses. 
With Faraday, the doctrine that Force constitutes Matter 
was confessedly a speculation ; he regarded it in the light of a 
tenable hypothesis, to be finally tested by its power to explain 
all natural phenomena. With Mr. Poynting it assumed a 
higher rank ; for he found an @ priori confirmation of its truth 
in the logical analysis of our ideas of Matter, Force and Space. 
United in his mind with the companion doctrine that Force 
is Will-power, it furnished a cosmogony so satisfactory to his 
reason, to his poetic impulses, and to his passionate love of 
Nature, that he could not but feel certain that a view which 
brought with it such intellectual harmony and such spiritual 
joy must be the true theory of the material universe,—the 
theory destined to extinguish irreligious materialism, and to 
bring Science and Faith into everlasting accord. The exhila- 
ration of his soul as he felt that he had thus thrown off for 
ever an incubus that had long weighed down his higher life, 
reminds us of the like cheerful confidence with which Bishop 
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Berkeley and the late James Hinton announced to the world 
their similar panaceas for all materialistic ills. It would be 
an interesting task (but one which cannot be attempted here) 
to compare the methods by which these three thinkers inter- 
preted Matter as the phenomenal effect of Spiritual Activity. 
We may remark, however, in passing, that in one important 
respect Mr. Poynting’s view differs from the views of the other 
two. Though he called himself a Monist, he was, we believe, 
no Idealist, for he seems to have maintained the objective 
reality of Space, a feature in his doctrine which, as we shall 
presently see, is of some theological importance. 

These views on Matter and Force, as expounded in the 
“Glimpses of the Heaven that lies about us,” are summarized 
and critically examined in the second half of Dr. Martineau’s 
article on “ Nature and God.”* In regard to the characteristic 
portion of Mr. Poynting’s doctrine, Dr. Martineau remarks : 
“This hypothesis, in its resolution of Matter into Force, bears 
an essential resemblance to Boscovich’s; and, as might be 
expected, breaks down at the same point,—the attempt to step, 
with only quantitative help, to the qualitative phenomena of 
Nature ;” that is to say, it affords no explanation why one set 
of nervous vibrations should be followed by the sensation of 
sound, another set by the sensation of light, and soon. To 
this objection Mr. Poynting could give, we think, no other 
answer than that he never claimed that his Monistic theory of 
the physical universe would explain the passage from the mole- 
cular physics of the nerves and brain to the varied phenomena 
of sensation. For the solution of this problem he would regard 
his view and the dualistic view of the outer world as equally 
incompetent, and would probably say that our sentient nature 
is so constituted as to respond in modes qualitatively different 
to nervous vibrations, which, so far as science can analyze them, 
present only quantitative variations. But it must be carefully 
borne in mind that the Monistic theory of Nature is by no 
means vitally bound up with Faraday’s doctrine that all Force 





* Nat. Rev. Oct. 1860. 
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is Gravitation, or, indeed, with the doctrine that all Force is 
qualitatively the same. On the dualistic hypothesis, the Divine 
volitions to which the phenomena of gravitation are ascribed 
must also be supposed to impart to Matter those peculiar 
dynamic properties which enable it to produce in our con- 
sciousness the various forms of sensation; and, so far as we 
are able to see, no sound reason can be urged why these differ- 
ent dynamic effects on our minds should not be immediately 
caused by the varied modes in which the omnipresent energy 
of God acts upon our sentient nature.* Dr. Martineau further 
says that if “this spinning machinery of atoms” really goes on, 
he is not anxious to wrest such things from the men of science 
and their “secondary laws,” in order to claim them for the 
primary. It is probable, we think, that Mr. Poynting would 
freely assent to this view, and would admit that in theorizing 
on the probable mode of God’s activity on the outer world, he 
is labouring entirely within the domain of science. Hence all 
that he advances respecting converging lines of force in expla- 
nation of the phenomena of attraction and repulsion, is only 
intended to be tentative and provisional. Mr. Poynting was, 
we suppose, entirely at one with Dr. Martineau in believing that 
it rests with the savant and not with the philosopher to deter- 
mine the plan which the Divine Mind follows in creating 
and sustaining the physical world. All that seems essential 
to Mr. Poynting’s main philosophical position is, to shew that 
the contents of our idea of Matter are fully provided for on the 
assumption that the external universe is Force acting in Space. 
In a letter to the present writer, penned a few weeks before 
his death, after stating his entire adhesion to Dr. Martineau’s 
philosophy of Conscience, Mr. Poynting continues : 


“TI do not know that I differ from Dr. Martineau on other points 
except in my conception of the Power which I behold (in thought) 





* It may further be remarked that the mystery, to which of late so much atten- 
tion has been directed, of the interaction of mind and matter, would seem to be in 
part cleared up, if we could regard matter as a mode of the activity of the Divine 
Mind, and so consider the human consciousness and the physical objects which it 
affects and by which it is affected, as similar in their essential nature. 
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in Physical Nature—the ‘notimenon.’ This, which I find in its 
simplest form in Gravitation, I think of, with Newton and Faraday, 
not as an abstract quality residing, say, in Sun and Earth, but as an 
Entity present in all Space. I do not carry my thoughts further 
to ask if this Entity is dual. I know it only by its Power; when 
I try to think of it, I find I am thinking only of Power (of course, 
the Power of God). Of this Entity I suppose all material creation 
to be formed. It has always seemed to me that this conception 
offers more help to the Theist in meeting Materialism; and in 
essence it is no more Pantheistic than the Dualistic view. For if 
Matter is only the passive medium of God’s Power, it is the Power 
after all that is the Cause and Essence of things.” 


In one of his unpublished writings* he says : 


“And if it is objected that we cannot think of power but as 
inherent in something, I answer, Well, I think of gravity as inhering 
in the All-pervading Mind just as I think of power as inherent in 
my mind.” 


And again: 


“Perhaps some will say, I cannot form such a conception. I 
cannot conceive of Space as being occupied by an invisible, incom- 
prehensible Power. I answer, This is a mistake: you have from 
your earliest years formed such a conception. When as a child you 
experienced the resistance of the air, when you ran against it or 
moved your hand or your stick, or drew your kite swiftly through 
it, you were obliged to form the conception of something occupying 
all the space, of which you conceived and of which you knew 
nothing but that it exerted power against you.” 


Of the qualities that are held to characterize Body or Matter, 
its Three-fold Dimension and its Divisibility have reference to 





* This and most of the following quotations are from a MS. copy of his Lectures 
to the students of the Home Missionary Board (of which Institution he was the 
Theological Tutor during the last three years of his life). From the circumstances 
under which they were delivered, these Lectures are not in the shape in which 
Mr. Poynting would have presented them to the public. He intended, had his life 
been prolonged, to embody the more important arguments in a systematic treatise. 
The samples we can give in this paper of the teaching in the Lectures will convey 
a very inadequate idea of its worth. It is to be hoped that these ripest results 
of Mr. Poynting’s thought will in some form be made accessible to the reading 
world, 
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the Space which it is supposed to occupy, and its only remain- 
ing quality, its Incompressibility, manifestly conveys no other 
idea than that of Power occupying a certain Space, and so 
resisting the occupation of that Space by another Power: hence 
Mr. Poynting’s assertion, that “as a simple matter of fact, when 
we analyze to the utmost our notion of Matter, nothing remains 
but the notions of Space and Power,” is, we incline to think, 
well grounded. While Mr. Poynting felt himself unable to 
accept that portion of Dr. Martineau’s religious philosophy 
which represents Matter as eternally objective to the Divine 
Mind, he recognized, as we have already said, with warmest 
gratitude the profound truth and the incalculable theological 
value of Dr. Martineau’s demonstration of the identity of Force 
and Will. “This grand doctrine,” he says, “is the Jacob’s 
ladder of our philosophical theology, by which we climb from 
earth to God.” 

The criticism of Mr. Poynting’s views in the article on 
“Nature and God,” suggests the question how far, if at all, he 
is justly amenable to the charge of Pantheism. Dr. Martineau 
thinks that our friend’s exposition of God and Nature “is open 
to the objection which attaches to every scheme of mere Divine 
self-evolution ; it is, or in the mind of consequential thinkers 
it must become, Pantheistic.” The applicability of this stric- 
ture to Mr. Poynting’s matured philosophical system would 
appear to depend upon the question whether he did or did not 
regard Space as objective to the creative power of God ; for we 
believe that we are correct in saying that Dr. Martineau, in one 
of the series of papers in Old and New, while still upholding the 
doctrine of an eternal material datum objective to God, yet allows 
that the recognition of Space, as the only objective condition of 
God’s activity in nature, is quite compatible with the philosophi- 
cal requirements of a Theistic creed. In conversations between 
Mr. Poynting and the writer of this paper, the former distinctly 
stated that he did regard Space “as entirely objective to the 
Divine Will,’ and therefore as eternally present with God, 
though he rather inclined to the opinion that it should be 
viewed, not as being in any sense outside the sphere of the 
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Divine Nature, but as forming what we may call the Eternal, 
Self-subsisting Body of God. We are disposed to think that 
this view relieves his theory from the charge of Pantheism, 
so far at least as the conditions of God’s activity in Nature 
are concerned. It must, however, be admitted, that in his 
eagerness to substantiate the doctrine that God is present 
in His physical and spiritual laws, he has been tempted to 
ignore the other mode of God’s revelation of Himself to His 
rational creatures, and has sometimes failed to do justice, in 
language at least and probably in thought also, to the essential 
Christian idea of free personal communion between the Holy 
Spirit and the spirit of man. He has ably emphasized the truth 
that the laws of Matter and of Mind are the habits of action of 
the Immanent God ; but he has not given, we think, sufficient 
attention to the complementary truth that, both in the human 
and the Divine personality, “habits” are not the highest or 
most characteristic feature, and that it is on the power which 
spirit possesses to transcend habits by the free exercise of an 
inexhaustible reserve of personal creative energy, that the 
highest interests of human life, and the vitality and power of 
all theological belief, essentially depend. From the outline 
which we have given of our gifted friend’s favourite studies 
and of his mental history, it may be inferred with some pro- 
bability that Mr. Poynting was a poetic Naturalist first, and a 
Mental Philosopher and Christian Theist afterwards ; that he 
found God in Nature before he found Him in the Conscience and 
in spiritual experience. To minds of this type, who begin with 
the study of Nature and pass on later to the study of Human- 
ity and Theology, the temptation to treat the human spirit as 
one among other phenomenal products of the creative energy 
of the Eternal is exceedingly strong ; and though Mr. Poynting 
in the main successfully resisted this tendency, and preserved 
the human Will from absorption in the Divine Causality, yet, 
as Dr. Martineau points out, his language, implying the exclu- 
sive presence of Divine Law in man’s rational and emotional 
life, seems at times to deprive the human personality of the 
conditions necessary for the exercise of moral freedom and the 
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maintenance of true individuality. It would, however, be a 
great misrepresentation of Mr. Poynting’s views to describe 
him as a Pantheist, in any of the ordinary senses of that word. 
Indeed, he often distinctly disclaims, as in the following pas- 
sage from his Lectures, the Pantheistic conception of the 
universe : 


“We must avoid the mistake of that Pantheism which makes 
God absolute, so as to leave no room for the Individuality and Free- 
will of man,—and that Pantheism which, in thought at least, tends 
to hold the All, the Universum which we see, as God ; not merely 
*God is all,’ but the ‘All is God.’.... We avoid the First Pan- 
theistic mistake by thinking that in all consciousness God, whilst 
still the living source of the individual life, makes a sort of semi- 
separation between Himself and the individual ; lets out a part of 
Himself, as it were, to have an individuality of its own. To this 
conception we are driven by the fact, that whilst a necessary belief 
of our minds makes us put conscious power as the underlying cause 
of all phenomena, and therefore we live in Him, another equally 
necessary belief makes us feel that we are free. How the two are 
reconciled we cannot understand. The reconciliation is beyond our 
conception, as Sir William Hamilton remarks, because it lies in the 
world of the unknowable ; it lies among the mysteries of God. We 
can only try to shape some links between the two by which the 
mind shall steady itself a little in its bewilderment ; but after all we 
must confess that the thing is too high for us: we cannot attain 
unto it. We avoid the Second Pantheistic error by keeping in mind 


that the universe that we know is but the Phenomenal manifestation . 


of the Eternal Cause or Being, that He himself fills the Beyond, and 
must be infinitely more and greater than His manifestation. And, 
secondly, that it is absurd to think of that Cause as unconscious, 
which has thought out the universe and made all its objects have 
thought-relations.” 


The reader of this quotation may well ask, What, then, did 
Mr. Poynting mean by terming his religious philosophy, as he 
often did, the Higher Pantheism? It would appear from por- 
tions of the above extract that, notwithstanding Mr. Poynting’s 
ascription of free-will to man, he does not reject the doctrine 
that all action is finally determined by the Will of God. In 
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like manner, when treating in another Lecture of the indivi- 
duality of man, he says : 

“How thus resting on God, living and moving and having our 
being in Him, we are yet individual and have a separate life and 
consciousness of our own, we cannot understand. We can know 
only the two facts like the two pillars of an arch. We see only the 
pillars, the existence in and by God, and the existence in a separate 
self; but the arch that unites the pillars and bridges the gulf be- 
tween them is hidden from us away in the unknowable.” 


We do not know how to define his position more clearly 
than by saying that he was psychologically Theistic and meta- 
physically Pantheistic. In his Lectures, however, as well as 
in his conversations with the present writer, he declined to 
admit that his views on this subject involved mutual contra- 
dictions, adding, “We do not know enough how God exists 
or how our minds exist for us to see a contradiction, but we 
cannot see the union ; we cannot understand how the one fact 
is made one with the other.” He thus appears to accept, with 
Mr. J. A. Picton, what the latter calls “the fundamental para- 
dox of mysticism.” While our own sympathies are with the 
Theism of Dr. Martineau and Professor Newman, we must not 
forget that our friend’s doctrine places him in the company of 
such choice spirits as Saint Augustine, Descartes and Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. Probably Mr. Poynting’s “Higher Pantheism” serves 
to explain in part the tone of those papers in the Jnguwirer in 
which he discussed the philosophical worth and theological sig- 
nificance of Dr. Tyndall’s celebrated Address, one of which papers 
elicited from Dr. Tyndall a request to the editor of the Znguirer 
to “express to T. E. P. my cordial acknowledgments for his able 
and sympathetic article on my Belfast Address, which appeared 
in the Inquirer for Sept. 5th, 1874.” By those, however, who have 
heard or read Mr. Poynting’s Tutorial Lectures, the articles in 
the Inquirer will be seen to convey a very inadequate idea of 
the nature and degree of his dissent from the school of thought 
in which Drs. Tyndall and Huxley are eminent leaders. It 
was unfortunate, we think, that in those articles Mr. Poynting 
singled out the doctrine of the Immanence of God in Nature 
VOL. XVI. 2M 
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as the most important and distinctive theological feature of the 
Belfast Address. “It is,” he says, “the thought of an Almighty 
Artificer separate from Matter that Science cannot tolerate.” 
There is something, we cannot help thinking, which our recent 
Evolutionists find it very much more difficult to tolerate than 
even the idea of God as a Great Artificer, and that is the idea 
of a God who exerts at any stage in the process of evolution a 
new phase of energizing, which has no logical or scientific con- 
tinuity with the previous condition of things. The God to 
whose present activity appeal is made to explain either in 
nature or in the soul of man any new phenomenon not other- 
wise explicable, this is, we believe, the God whom they most 
vehemently repudiate, and this is precisely the only God whose 
living presence can explain spiritual experience or satisfy the 
religious yearnings of the soul. If this be not so, how comes 
it that now-a-days whenever, in their study of the evolution of 
the universe, the savans in question encounter the first appear- 
ance of conscious life, for instance, they never dream of regard- 
ing it as an entirely new phenomenon, or of suggesting that it 
is a fresh and higher manifestation of the creative power of 
God? No one has ever asserted with more unqualified posi- 
tiveness than Dr. Tyndall did in 1868, that there is no con- 
ceivable scientific passage from molecular physics to states of 
consciousness ; yet rather than allow for an instant that there 
may be a case of fresh creation here, he and those who think 
with him prefer to take refuge in the unverifiable and (to us) 
unintelligible assumption that life is somehow present but 
latent in the inorganic world ; that the elements which, when 
duly blended, form the consciousness of spiritual love or of 
the pangs of remorse, were already pre-existent in the indi- 
vidual molecules which have been gathered together in the 
brain; for these molecules must now be supposed to have 
internal as well as external states ; and it is the former of these 
which in their complex combination produce all the forms of 
human sensation, intellect, emotion and volition. This we 
believe to be a perfectly fair statement of the kind of Monism 
that is implied in the Belfast Address, and which has since 
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been explicitly enounced by the late Professor Clifford, Hiickel 
and others. We have attempted to depict it, not for the pur- 
pose of criticism, but simply to let our readers see that, be it 
true or false, it is unquestionably not the Monism in which 
Mr. Poynting found so much satisfaction, and has, indeed, no 
real philosophical or theological affinity with that Monism. In 
proof of this position, we extract the following passage from 
our friend’s Lectures : 

“Tf the creative Will is ever and has been ever at work through- 
out all the universe, then it may well be that when He began to 
form each centre of phenomena, i.e. each atom, He already thought 
of the organic life which He intended hereafter to be associated with 
it; that He settled it then as the law by which He would act, that 
as soon as He had worked out the conditions favourable, He would 
build these centres of phenomena into groups of protoplasm fit for 
life, and then would breathe the life into it. Can we not conceive 
that the Creator, thus seeing the end from the beginning, pre-esta- 
blished thus the invariable law or habit of action which He would 
observe throughout all the countless ages, so that there shoutd never 
be found a condition favourable for life, and a germ there existing, 
that He would not from it begin to create additional protoplasm and 
endow it with life ?” 

No further quotation is needed, we feel assured, to prove 
that Mr. Poynting clearly recognized creation de novo in the 
process of Evolution, thus taking the Theistic side in this great 
controversy, and distinctly violating what appears to us to be 
at the present time the fundamental article of faith in Evolu- 
tionist circles. 

One of the most important of the discussions contained in 
the Lectures turns upon the distinction between two possible 
forms of Monism, which Mr. Poynting names respectively the 
Phenomenological and the Ontological, and which in his opi- 
nion our savans are in the habit of confounding together, with 
results very disastrous to both Science and Theology. When 
we are told, for instance, as by Professor Huxley, that con- 
scious life, the property of protoplasm, resu/ts from the pro- 
perties of the chemical components of protoplasm, just as the 
properties of water vesv/t from the properties of the oxygen 
2M 2 
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and hydrogen, “we would like to ask these theorists, in what 
meaning they use these words, and where they conceive them- 
selves to stand. Do they speak as men of Science standing 
within the world of Phenomena known by observation, or are 
they going, as I suspect, outside the world of Science and 
Phenomena into the Beyond—the world of Being, Cause, Sub- 
stratum, NVoiimenon ?” Science, we are told by Prof. Huxley, 
is limited to the observation of phenomena and the generaliza- 
tion of them under laws, and Matter and Spirit are names for 
the imaginary substrata of groups of natural phenomena. All, 
then, that Science proper is entitled to say about water is, 
that it is an invariable law that when the groups of natural 
phenomena called oxygen and hydrogen are united with the 
natural phenomenon an electric spark, there follow the new 
group of natural phenomena which we call water; and it is 
entitled to give a precisely parallel report in the case of Pro- 
toplasm and its elements. 


’ 


“This conclusion,” continues Mr. Poynting, “I suppose no one 
denies. But then neither Professor Huxley nor Professor Tyndall 
need assume an air as if they were going to say something shocking 
and dreadful, like the fat boy in Pickwick, when he says to his 
mistress, ‘I wants to make your flesh creep.’ ‘What do you think 
I see in this very arbour last night?’ Surely Professor Huxley 
need not frighten us after accepting these harmless conclusions by 
these awful words: ‘ But I bid you beware that in accepting these 
conclusions you are placing your feet on the first rung of a ladder 
which in most people’s estimation is the reverse of Jacob’s, and 
tends to the Antipodes of Heaven.’” 


Mr. Poynting then proceeds to shew that the savans who 
adopt this ominous tone and language have really stepped 
outside of what they themselves call the legitimate limits of 
Science, and have entered the Unseen or Ontological region, a 
region which Professor Huxley elsewhere declares is the world 
of the absolutely unknowable. Hence they commit an absurd- 
ity; they make definite affirmations about that which they 
have declared utterly inaccessible to human thought, thus 
“planting themselves on a branch of knowledge, and sawing 
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it off at the same time!” Their affirmations, put into terms in 
accordance with their conception of the Unknowable, might 
be rendered in some such fashion as this: “The wnknown and 
hypothetical cause—the imaginary substratum of the groups of 
phenomena called oxygen, hydrogen, electric spark, is the same 
unknown hypothetical cause—the same imaginary substratum of 
the group of phenomena called water ;” and, mutatis mutandis, 
the same account may be given of the relation of protoplasm to 
its chemical constituents. “But what an absurd tissue of contra- 
dictions is this! It is the new Athanasian Creed for the nine- 
teenth century. The substratum of oxygen is unknown, the 
substratum of hydrogen is unknown, the substratum of water 
is unknown, and yet there are not three unknowns but one 
known. For surely to assert sameness or identity of the sub- 
strata is to know a great deal about them, is to know, indeed, 
quite as much as the superstitious Theist professes to know.” 

Space does not permit us to follow in detail Mr. Poynting’s 
exposition. He proceeds to point out that if scientific men 
will press into the sphere of Ontology and make affirmations 
concerning Substance and Cause (as, indeed, they cannot help 
doing), they must recognize and use the only faculty which 
man possesses for the knowledge of these unseen realities, 
namely, the faculty of Intuition, and using this they will find 
themselves compelled to interpret their Unknowable as Causal 
Power, and this, again, as the Energy of an All-pervading and 
Eternal Mind. 

Dr. Tyndall's assertion respecting the wonderful promise 
and potency present in Matter, suggests to Mr. Poynting an- 
other line of reflection and criticism of considerable interest. 
He emphatically condemns the use of the term “Matter” in 
the Belfast Address as eminently fitted to mislead most of the 
hearers. To them the word “ Matter” would convey a merely 
phenomenal meaning, indicative of bodies (made up of exceed- 
ingly minute solid atoms) of various colours, sizes and shapes ; 
but this is clearly not what Dr. Tyndall means. He is evi- 
dently using the term as a symbol for the ontological substra- 
tum which he conceives to underlie the phenomena of both 
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Matter and Mind. It is really to this invisible Cause and 
Substance that the promise and potency of all terrestrial life 
is ascribed. 


“To insist, then” (to quote Mr. Poynting’s own words), “on 
calling the Power ‘ Matter,’ is a gratuitous and wrongheaded appli- 
cation of a name, which all the while we must be conscious mis- 
represeni. the Reality, and has a tendency to lead the multitude of 
more superficial thinkers utterly astray. No, say what we will, the 
final analysis of our thought declares that we must think of the great 
Reality that underlies both matter and mind as Power, i.e. as Mind. 
The true Monism, then, is not Materialism, but, using Spirit as 
synonymous with Mind, Spiritualism. And now we see in the light 
of the Philosophy that consists in reading our laws of thought what 
Materialism really is. It is the representation of the objects of our 
thought by that which is given by an intermediate stage rather than 
by that which is given by the ultimate analysis. By these laws of 
thought, then, it is pronounced to be illegitimate. In this Monism, 
which I shall call the Higher Monism, God, the one Eternal Mind 
and Will, is the substratum of both Matter and Mind.” 


Dr. Tyndall tells us that in order to enter into his ideas and 
reasonings, “we must radically change our notion of Matter,” 
to which statement Mr. Poynting appositely replies : 


“Exactly so: we must change our notion of Matter till it will 
equally suit our notion of Mind. For observe, we are not required 
to change our notion of Mind till it will suit our notion (that is, our 
ordinary notion) of Matter. For by analysis we have found that 
the ordinary notion of Matter does not represent the Reality ; that 
Reality is found to be simple Power ; and when we try to conceive 
of Power, say in Gravitation, we find that we are thinking of Mind 
in one of its states—i.e. Will or Volition.” 

We must here bring to a close the attempt to give some 
idea of our friend’s contributions to philosophical and theolo- 
gical thought. In the Lectures, from which we have freely 
quoted, there is clear evidence that his teaching must have 
been highly stimulating and rich in fertile suggestions. That 
his religious philosophy had attained perfect self-consistency 
in its various parts, we are by no means disposed to maintain. 
His mind had strong natural affinities for that poetic Pan- 
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theism of which Dr. Tyndall is a brilliant expounder ; but the 
powerful influence of Dr. Martineau’s teaching, combined with 
his own strong ethical intuitions and warm Christian senti- 
ments, always held him back from any real abandonment of 
the philosophical foundations of his Theistic creed; and as to his 
Theistic faith, that, we need not say, was always conspicuously 
firm and fervid. Nevertheless, his writings exhibit, we think, 
oceasional traces of futile endeavours to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable, and to extend a common sympathy to philosophical 
doctrines which seem to us radically antagonistic. This, how- 
ever, is matter of opinion. Many readers will no doubt recog- 
nize in those features of his thought to which we refer indications 
of the greater catholicity of his philosophical insight and sym- 
pathies ; nor must it be supposed that we undervalue the real 
advantage as a thinker which he owed to the unsectarian 
character of his philosophical and religious views, or that we 
for a moment doubt that in some important respects, and 
notably in his theory of the essential nature of Matter, he has 
done good service to both Science and Theology, and helped 
to pave the way towards their final reconciliation. 

C. B. Upton. 





V.—COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. By 
the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. Part VIL. 
London: Longmans. 1879. 


At length Bishop Colenso’s laborious and searching criticism 
has reached its legitimate conclusion in the publication of a 
seventh Part, seventeen years after the first (1862). The work, 
now that it is completed, is seen to be yet greater in its con- 
ception and in the ethical and intellectual character impressed 
on every portion of it, than in its physical bulk and the multi- 
farious research of which it is the product. To undertake it 
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at all was probably a grander and more difficult moral resolve 
than has been encountered by the author of any book of this 
age ; to pursue it to the end, the note of an indomitable perse- 
verance which very few of the most ardent spirits would have 
maintained in like circumstances. If its inception was beset 
by countless anticipated dangers, which soon shewed them- 
selves from every possible quarter, and threatened to stifle the 
book and bury the author under obloquy from which he could 
never rise again, its completion was rendered difficult and dis- 
heartening through the neglect which the later parts encoun- 
tered. Yet the Bishop steadily worked out his argument, with 
equal care and elaboration, whether it attracted much or little 
notice, whether the critics rushed at his volumes to scold and 
condemn, or let them lie as unworthy their examination. The 
book thus successfully completed under almost inconceivable 
difficulties seems to me from these causes one of the grandest 
achievements of this century; and this it is, quite indepen- 
dently of the value we may attach to many details of the criti- 
cism it embodies. No doubt, if its criticism, though honest, 
were altogether wrong-headed and narrow-minded, it would be 
impossible to attach so high a moral value to it. But we are 
happily not left in the position of having merely to respect 
the honesty but lament the wasted ingenuity of the writer ; 
we can truly say that he has brought light into places that 
were dark before, has broken down many idols and set up again 
the true spiritual God, has fearlessly shewn who are His true 
prophets and spokesmen, and who the babblers who take His 
name on their lips while their heart is far from Him, has shewn 
the time and occasion of the most important sayings in the 
Old Testament, and thereby determined the exact significance 
and value of each, and thus done much to reconstruct the 
ancient history of the Hebrews on a firm basis which it lacked 
before. 

Time and occasion determined the form which Bishop Co- 
lenso’s book was to assume, as well as the nature and arrange- 
ments of its arguments. As we survey it in retrospect, we may 
easily see that the form was not abstractedly the best for the 
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development of the ideas to be inculeated. Kuenen, who from 
his professorial chair could choose his own mode of treatment 
according to philosophical principles, bases his history of the 
religion of the Hebrews, not on the data furnished by the oldest 
and obscurest age, but on the later period and teaching of the 
prophets, of which we have contemporary records ; and having 
established a firm footing here, then attempts the journey into 
the darkness of antiquity lighted by the torch provided by the 
previous investigation. So Colenso, if he had similarly wished 
to advance from the known to the unknown—from the obvious 
to the obscure—would have commenced with the determina- 
tion of the work of the Deuteronomist, then investigated the 
remaining Legislation to decide its date or dates, and then the 
earlier history, discovering on the way all indications of time 
and of single or plural narratives, and finally reached the ob- 
scurest portion, the ancient and the prehistoric times of the 
book of Genesis. And his work might very probably have 
gained in persuasive force by such a treatment. Many, who 
received a violent shock on being asked to relinquish their 
faith in the literal truth of narratives about the great Patriarchs 
and the Exodus, would have acquiesced in the cogent reason- 
ing which establishes the different spirit separating the Deute- 
ronomistic from the Levitical legislation, and been weaned 
from their habit of regarding both or either as due to Moses or 
his time. The laws concern them but little, and they would 
not withstand the assault of reason and learning. The mind 
would thus be prepared for further concessions on subjects in 
which feeling rather than reason had dominated the mind. But 
Colenso was not prepared to take this course ; his own mind, 
indeed, was apparently not sufficiently made up as to the 
proper treatment of the later books of the Pentateuch to make 
it possible ; and the commencement of a labour of seventeen 
years must have been indefinitely postponed. With the strong 
conviction he had gained as to the history in Genesis and 
Exodus, he could not keep silence longer; and far be it from 
us to regret his decision. If he provoked hostility more una- 
nimous than might otherwise have been pronounced against 
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him, he may surely plead that such hostility must come, and 
that it was the part of a brave and honest man to invite it at 
the outset where he felt his strength, rather than to approach 
it by more cautious moves through regions where his ultimate 
purpose would be less clear. The only serious reason that I 
feel for wishing that his work could have taken the other order 
is, that I think the latter might have had an important influ- 
ence on the treatment of the earlier parts of the Pentateuch. 
It might, and probably would, have led him to regard the 
Elohist (E, the author of the Book of Origins), from his acknow- 
ledged similarity in style and ideas with the later writers, as 
later, not earlier, than the Jhvhist (J). As it is, he was pledged 
from the beginning to the belief that E wrote the first com- 
plete though brief narrative, which was subsequently filled in 
by later accretions by J and others. To this belief, gained 
from Ewald and the earlier works of Kuenen, and supported 
by all his earlier studies, he still zealously adheres, although 
it becomes ditficult to hold it when we pass the critical point 
in the history at Ex. vi. 13, where God reveals his name Jhvh. 

To the first Part of Colenso’s work it is not necessary now 
to refer. Its aim was to vindicate a free historical treatment 
of the Pentateuch as the necessary basis of the criticism that 
was to follow. This was effected by placing side by side pas- 
sages which presented insoluble inconsistencies or impracticable 
impossibilities, involving either mathematical absurdity or an 
assumption of such huge unrecorded miracles as the boldest of 
the literalists would hesitate to adopt. This mode of argument 
was probably the best at the outset, when addressed to people 
trained in the most uncompromiting literalism, on whom no 
argument could have any force so long as their inherited beliefs 
remained unshaken. It is true that such an assault, which 
aimed at the destruction of old beliefs and did not as yet offer 
anything in their place, could not but raise a strong feeling of 
repulsion, from which many were never recovered ; but such a 
clearance of the ground was necessary. To us, on the other 
hand, who were prepared to submit the Pentateuch to the 
acutest and severest historical criticism, this Part was unneces- 
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sary, and seemed unduly to emphasize inconsistencies which 
we knew it to contain. 

The true criticism of the Pentateuch, therefore, commences 
with the second Part. Here the author very naturally begins 
by pointing to the different names of God, especially Elohim and 
Jhvh.* In the history of Pentateuchal criticism the use of these 
two names holds the most distinguished place ; for it furnished 
the main, and at first the sole, criterion by which two or more 
authors were discovered to have written the stories which were 
afterwards merged into one book and called the First Book of 
Moses. But for the criticism of Genesis at the present day, the 
use of these names was not sufficient, and was in great dauger 
of misleading the unwary critic. This is the first and the main 
point on which, as I said above, I think the arrangement of 
Colenso’s book unfortunate. He began when he was least expe- 
rienced with a division of Genesis among various writers on the 
basis of their employment of the one or other of these names. 
To this division he naturally adhered afterwards, and it coloured 
his treatment of later books, which but for it might have been 
differently dealt with; and conversely the light afterwards 
gained from those later books might have shewn Genesis in a 
new aspect. Colenso assumes, as Astruc, De Wette, Ewald, 
&c., had done before, that Elohim is the older name (as is 
stated in Ex. vi. 3), and the writer who uses it exclusively the 
older writer. He supports this belief, not only on the nature 
of the Elohist’s subject-matter, which he conceives to have a 
more antique character than that of the Jhvhist, but on the 
fact, which he considers himself to have proved when by his 
critical method he has eliminated all Jhvhistic or other foreign 
matter, that the Elohist’s story is continuous, whereas the other 
passages appear to be disjointed fragments inserted into the 
former. After a consideration of many questions bearing with 
more or less weight on the main thesis, and including an exa- 
mination—neither very profound nor very relevant to the 








* I write the latter according to the Jewish method, leaving it to be pronounced 
Yahveh or Yahweh, or even Jehovah, if the reader wishes to adhere to the form 
printed in our hymns, &c., for in the English Bible it is scarcely ever employed. 
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question, in my opinion—of the use of the Divine names in 
the Psalms attributed to David, Bishop Colenso in his third 
Part deals in a masterly way with the book of Deuteronomy 
(of which I may speak subsequently), and in his fourth and 
fifth reverts to Genesis, with the object of submitting it toa 
minute verbal analysis, which shall decide on the evidence of 
language and style what portions are due to each writer. In 
the main this procedure must be pronounced necessary and its 
result satisfactory. Two writers, who differ so conspicuously 
as to call their God (whose name is constantly on their lips) 
by different names, cannot have had the same vocabulary and 
style for everything else. With the clue furnished by the 
Elohistic and the Jhvhistic accounts of the Creation (Gen i. 
1—ii. 4a, and ii. 4b—iv. 26 respectively), other divergences in 
the use of words may be noted in those passages, and these 
applied to other passages to determine their authorship, until 
a large vocabulary of words used by each writer is collected, 
which may in the end prove adequate to determine the author- 
ship of passages in which the chief test-words, Elohim and 
Jhvh, do not occur. Such vocabularies had been given before, 
but never so fully, and certainly not with such an exhaustive 
apparatus of references, as by Colenso. The labour must have 
been enormous ; the analysis is far more voluminous than was 
necessary for scholars, because the quotations, though of course 
based upon the original Hebrew, are given in English (gene- 
rally without the Hebrew, which is to be regretted ; but the 
whole work, even this portion of it, was intended to be gene- 
rally intelligible). The importance of finding accurate criteria 
of authorship independent of the Divine names, is seen when 
we turn to Exodus vi. There the Elohist seems at once to 
justify his employment up to that point of the names Elohim 
and El Shaddai only, and to intimate that after it he will be 
free to use Jhvh. God says there that to the Patriarchs He 
was only known as Elohim and El Shaddai, but now He reveals 
a new name, Jhvh, by which He is to be called. The writer 
of this would therefore have been guilty of an anachronism if 
he had used the name Jhvh in describing God’s intercourse 
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with the Patriarchs ; and of a neglect of the very words he had 
just written, if after that date he failed to use the new name. 
Hence some other distinction of style beside the Divine names 
is imperatively required after Ex. vi. 3. 

But difficulties accumulate when we pass this point. In 
some respects Genesis is the easiest book of the Pentateuch to 
interpret. It consists solely of stories, written as we now know 
by various hands, and easily separable by the modes of criticism 
I have described between two or more authors—so easily that 
most scholars are agreed what passages to refer to each.* When 
the Exodus is passed, the subject-matter becomes so different 
that we are bewildered, and know not whether the writers 
can be the same or not. Short passages of simple narrative 
alternate with long chapters of legislation on the minutest 
points, and directions for the construction of a magnificent 
Tabernacle. As for the narrative, recording the passage through 
the desert with its attendant circumstances such as the rebel- 
lion of Korah, the spies’ exploration of the land of Canaan, the 
wars, the final entry into the land beyond the Jordan, and the 
death of Moses, it can be dealt with satisfactorily by the cri- 
teria previously laid down. But the legislation presents serious 
difficulties. For his treatment of this, Bishop Colenso had 
already prepared, by interrupting his examination of Genesis 
in order to insert in Part III. a disquisition on the book of 
Deuteronomy. This was shewn conclusively to be almost 
entirely the work of a writer previously unknown to us in the 
Pentateuch, a man of strongly marked individuality and bear- 
ing the character of a prophet ; and the history of the finding 
of the Book of the Law in the Temple in the reign of Josiah 
(2 Kings xxii.) was found to contain so much that pointed to 
Deuteronomy and agreed with no other part of the Law, that 
the book alluded to was declared to be Deuteronomy ; and it 
was further made probable that the actual writing of the book 
coincided very nearly with the time of the so-called finding. 








* The ultimate origin of the stories is of course a distinct question, not to be 
decided without more precise knowledge than we possess at present of the earliest 
history and even mythology of the neighbouring nations. 
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This being the case, which we may assume, as the evidence is 
very strong, and Colenso here expresses the views of all the 
best scholars, the chief question remaining to be solved is, 
What is the date and origin of the remaining legislation (con- 
tained in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers), both absolutely 
and relatively to that in Deuteronomy? With this question 
Colenso deals in Part VI. The comparison of the matter of the 
legislation is here the most important criterion ; and to this 
Colenso turns, abandoning for a time the criteria derived from 
vocabulary and style. Contrary to the received opinion of the 
early (Mosaic) origin of the legislation of the earlier books, and 
the comparative lateness of the so-called recapitulation in Deu- 
teronomy, he shews the two to bear an utterly distinct charac- 
ter, and Deuteronomy to be on the whole the earlier. The 
Deuteronomist knows of uo distinction between Priests and 
Levites, and so far from assigning any cities to that tribe for 
dwellings, treats them as homeless wanderers who have a claim 
to charity. He knows of no feasts but the three great ones— 
the Passover, Feast of Weeks or harvest, and Feast of Taber- 
nacles or ingathering ; and in these the priests have no funce- 
tion. He always calls the Mount of the Law Horeb, not Sinai. 
Events narrated in the earlier books confirm these peculiari- 
ties, and especially the status of “the priests the Levites” (the 
most important of all) ; see, e.g., the curious story of Micah 
the Levite who performed priest’s functions, in Judges xvii, 
xviii, and that of the vagrant Levites in Judges xix, xx. The 
other books differ in all these points, but most remarkably as 
to the social position of the tribe of Levi, which has special 
cities assigned to it, and the distinction now made between 
Priests and ordinary Levites, together with the precise enume- 
ration of all the functions, dues and immunities appertaining 
to each. On account of the immense increase in the power of 
the Levites, this legislation is appropriately termed Levitical 
Legislation, compendiously abbreviated by Colenso into LL. 
As the mean position assigned to Levi by D agrees with what 
we know of the early times, so this state of splendour corre- 
sponds with their position at the return from the Captivity, as 
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described in Ezra and Nehemiah ; moreover, some of the laws 
were demonstrably not in existence at any earlier date. Hence 
the entire completion of the Levitical Legislation must be later 
than D, and belong to a time after the Captivity ; though its 
growth must have been gradual, and much may have existed 
earlier. This Levitical Legislation may be roughly said to com- 
prise from Ex. xxv. to the end of Numbers. But besides these 
two later systems of law, a small body of law is found in chaps. 
xx—xXxiili. of Exodus, which seems to date from a much earlier 
period, and to be the base upon which the later elaborate legis- 
lations were erected. 

This is the result attained by comparison of the contents of 
the parts of the Pentateuch following the Exodus, indepen- 
dently of the results of the examination of the earlier portion. 
Each investigation has been distinct from the other: it now 
remains to settle the relation between the writers of the two 
periods. Judged by his style and vocabulary, LL agrees with 
E (the Elohist of Genesis), while J is conspicuously distinct. 
The Elohist is more strictly correct in avoiding anthropomor- 
phism, and in ascribing paternal feelings, but not human pas- 
sions, to the Deity ; he is fond of the conception of covenants 
between God and man and among men, and regards human 
life as regulated by laws of divine origin—blood, which is the 
life, shall not be eaten ; and whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed. The Jhvhist is the reverse of 
this: he is more fully human in every way—God is human, 
in seeing, smelling, repenting, being angry and cursing ; men 
are often lawless and subject to guilty passions, but also 
capable of noble and generous conduct and amiable senti- 
ments. It is obvious that the ethical as well as the literary 
character of the Elohist bring him very near the LL. Hence 
most writers have identified them; the earlier scholars, in- 
cluding Ewald, by attributing to both the early date which 
they had assigned to the Elohist ; Kuenen (in his later works), 
by treating the late date of LL as certain, and arguing there- 
from that the Elohist of Genesis must belong to the same age. 
Colenso began by assigning a very early date to the Elohist ; 
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historical considerations convinced him of the very late date 
of LL; and consequently he found himself left in the peculiar 
position of agreeing with Ewald as to Genesis, and with Kuenen 
as to the Legislation. This was only possible by the expedient 
of severing the connection, which the two opposite schools had 
agreed in maintaining, between E and LL. Colenso declares 
that the entire narrative of E ends at Ex. vi. 5. He believes 
LL to be a different writer, distinguished by his strong sacer- 
dotalism, to which he finds nothing analogous in E; and he 
endeavours to disprove the identity of style which every one 
else had recognised between E and LL. 

In the latter effort I cannot consider him successful. Of 
course the vocabulary of so vast a literature as LL is not 
limited to the few words required in the few chapters of E; 
and of the additional words so employed some are naturally 
to be found in the list of words previously marked as peculiar 
to J. But this proves nothing, unless it be that we were 
wrong originally in ascribing to E quite so limited a vocabu- 
lary. Colenso has remarkably little to say on this point, one 
of the most important intrinsically, and one of the most gene- 
rally disputed in all his book; in fact I hardly find any argu- 
ment to answer. Perhaps he thinks that his decision in favour 
of the antiquity of the Elohist is sufficiently defended by his 
tone, so different from the sacerdotalism of LL. But it appears 
to me that at very difference of tone is a strong argument 
for the identity of E and LL. Let it be remembered that LL 
for the first time imported a powerful sacerdotalism into the 
Hebrew ritual. The Deuteronomist only mentioned Aaron as 
the maker of the golden calf, and the tribe of Levi as set aside 
for the ministry (or menial service) of Jhvh, and cnly occa- 
sionally as judicial arbitrators exercising any exalted function. 
But the Levitical legislation changes all this. The one central 
Sanctuary, with its complicated arrangements for sacrifices on 
all events of life, now to be offered by priests, afforded employ- 
ment for great numbers ; and the forty-eight cities assigned to 
them gave them wealth and social standing. The central idea 
seems to be, that religion, as understood by priests, is to enter 
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into every act of life. But when we ask whence its sanction 
is derived, we are told that this religion had its origin at Sinai, 
where the name and nature of the God of Israel were revealed 
to Moses, and a formal covenant established. The writer is 
surely not inconsistent with his principles if, in describire the 
age before Moses, when Jhvh’s name was not known, he art- 
fully refrains from using it. And further, as the commands of 
Jhvh with reference to ritual (especially sacrifices) were given 
only to Moses, and can have had no existence at an earlier 
period, when the appointed agents (the tribe of Levi) had not 
been set apart for these functions, the writer can imagine no 
acts of sacrifice as being possible previously, and consequently 
ascribes no religious acts to the Patriarchs. One important 
exception must here be made, but it is an exception that proves 
the rule. The Elohist does attribute one act, regarded as reli- 
gious, to the Patriarchs—that of circumcision ; but this formed 
no part of the Levitical legislation, being obviously known by 
him to be of much older origin than the Law of Sinai.* He 
therefore ascribes it very freely to persons in the Patriarchal 
age. Again, the Covenant at Sinai was not necessarily nor pro- 
bably the only one of the kind; God, though not Jhvh, had 
held similar relations with the ancestors of the people of Moses’ 
time, and thus prepared them for that crowning act; hence he 
tells of similar covenants with Noah and the Patriarchs. And 
he himself, while describing the institution of the Sabbath (Ex. 
xxxi. 17), explains it as a memorial of the Lord’s rest after the 
six days of creation ; consequently he inserts in Gen. ii. 2, 3, 
an account of that rest; but he is consistent with himself in 
never attributing the observance of the Sabbath to any human 
personage in the early age. 

But arguments like these will surely not convince Bishop 


* He assumes it in Ex. xii. 48 as already existing among the Hebrews; and inci- 
dentally mentions it in connection with the ceremonial regulations to be observed 
by women in childbirth, Lev. xii. 3. The words in Gen. xxxv. 14, “a pillar of 
stone; and he dropped a drink-offering thereon, and he poured oil thereon,” though 
given by Colenso to the Elohist, are surely an interpolation by the Jhvhist, to whom 
he assigns the almost identical phrase in xxviii. 18. 
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Colenso, nor any one who has analysed Genesis as carefully as 
he has, and demonstrated to his own satisfaction that the Elo- 
hist’s story, when separated from extraneous insertions, forms 
one continuous and consistent narrative, whereas all the pas- 
sages by other hands appear to be isolated fragments, and there- 
fore most naturally explained as subsequent insertions in the 
groundwork furnished by E. This argument, if well established, 
is certainly weighty, though not perfectly conclusive ; and it 
has had great influence on me. To deal adequately with it 
would demand a renewed study of Genesis in the first instance, 
and partially of other books, comparing almost every verse with 
every other—a work for which I have not found time. But as 
a contribution towards the settlement of the question, and as 
a suggestion to others who may aid in this important branch 
of Biblical criticism, I may be allowed to mention some points 
that have come under my notice. 

It is, then, a question whether the work of the Elohist is 
continuous. Bishop Colenso himself allows a gap after xxviii. 9: 
“There occurs here the first hiatus, as we suppose, in the Elo- 
histic document—the original statement of the marriage of 
Jacob (which was probably as brief as that of Isaac’s marriage 
by the same writer in xxv. 19) having been removed to make 
way for the more circumstantial narrative of the Jhvhist in 
xxix.” And again he admits that none of the history of Joseph 
as we have it, unless it be two or three verses, are by the Elo- 
hist; yet, since Joseph is mentioned by him in Ex. i. 5 as 
being in Egypt before Jacob’s migration thither, the writer 
must have told his story ; hence Colenso is here again reduced 
to the same conjecture—that the Elohist’s brief narrative has 
been removed and replaced by the lengthy one now standing 
in Genesis. But there appear to be other gaps, not noticed by 
Colenso. The account of the birth of Esau and Jacob in Gen. 
xxv. 21—26, of which Colenso gives all but 21a, 22, 23, to the 
Elohist, cannot be by him ;* and their birth is another neces- 





* xxv. 21—26 must be all by a Jhvhistic writer: Col., Pt. V. Anal. § 158—161, 
has to contend only for the possitility of certain phrases used by the Jhvhistic 
writers being here used by the Elohist, and very inconclusively, I think. But the 
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sary event not found in E. The explanation of the meaning 
of or reason for the giving of names, and the changing of names, 
is eminently a characteristic of the Jhvhist ; and it may well 
be doubted whether the Elohist ever gave these comments, or 
did more than simply announce the name without explanation. 
The only undoubted exception to this is the change in the 
names of the two first parents of the Hebrews, Abram (empha- 
tically “the Hebrew,” Gen. xiv. 13) and Sarai, into Abraham 
and Sarah (Gen. xvii. 5, 15), which is the human counterpart 
to the change in the name of the Deity announced by the same 
writer in somewhat similar language in Ex. vi. 3—7. But no 
such reason exists for the change of Jacob’s name into Israel ; 
and it is to be observed that while the old name Abram is 
never once used after the promulgation of the new name Abra- 
ham, the Elohist never once adopts that of Israel for Jacob ; 
from which we cannot but infer that he either knew it not, or 
did not choose to acknowledge it as the name of an individual, 
and that in either case Gen. xxxv. 10 cannot be by him. The 
only cases in which explanations of personal names appear to 
be probably given by the Elohist, are those of Isaac and Ish- 
mael in xvii. 17,19; 18, 20.* Again, the account of Jacob's 





stories palpably invented to account for the names Esau and Jacob = v. 25, 26, 
decide the point. Also v. 26, Isaac was sixty years old ons ny u2 at beget- 
ting them, is conclusive, for wo Kal, to beget, is only used w E; translators have 
falsely inserted the mother in this phrase (as if it had been Anta at her bear- 
ing), and made it “when she bare them,” a mistake which Hupfeld, Bohmer and 
Colenso, seem not to have noticed. Moreover, this sentence, that Isaac was sixty 
years old, cannot be by E, who wrote in v. 20 that Isaac married at forty, unless 
the sentence about Rebekah’s barrenness in v. 21 is also by him, which is impos- 
sible (Jhvh twice). If the story from v. 21 onwards is Jhvhistic, these difficulties 
disappear. 

* The following are the instances in which the Jhvhist gives a personal name 
with an explanation : Gen. ii. 23, iii. 20, iv. 1, 25, v. 29, ix. 27, x. 25, xvi. 11, 
xviii, 12, 13, 15, and xxi. 6 (laughed, to account for the name Isaac), xix. 37, 38, 
xxvii. 36, xxix. 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, xxx. 6, 8, 11, 13, 18, 20, 21, 24 and 25, xxxii. 
28, xxxv. 18, xxxviii. 29, 30, xli. 51, 52, xlix. 8, 13, 16,19, 20. In all of these 
in which the name is imposed by the parents at the birth, it is the mother who 
gives it, except in the case of Joseph’s sons, xli. 51, 52, in which the religious 
interpretation of the name and the fact of the mother being an Egyptian probably 
made it unsuitable in the writer’s opinion to allow her to give it. Besides these 
2NnN2 
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marriages and children in ch. xxix. and xxx. consists, according 
to Colenso, of fragments of Elohistic narrative overlaid with 
Jhvhistic insertions ; but this arrangement produces frequent 
gaps in the former, notwithstanding that the explanation of 
names in xxx. 6, 8, 11, 12, 18, 20, 23, is attributed to the Elo- 
hist. Far simpler and more in accordance with the evidence 
is it to assign both these chapters to Jhvhistic writers ; in this 
case the Elohist’s sole account of Jacob’s children is that in 
xxxv. 22—26, in which the daughter Dinah is not mentioned ; 
and there is a gap between his arrival in Padan-Aram in 
xxviii. 5, and his departure with wives, concubines and children, 
in xxxi. 18 and xxxv. 9, 1l—l4a, 15, &. Again, Colenso 
assigns xxvi. 34, xxvilil. 6—9 and xxxvi. 1—5, all equally to 
the Elohist: the two former give one, and the last another, 
account of Esau’s wives and children. The last seems to be 
the more authentic, since it agrees with the following genea- 
logy, and it is decidedly Elohistic. The two former passages, 
with which perhaps the isolated verse, xxvii. 46, may be asso- 
ciated, are surely Jhvhistic ; they are utterly inconsistent with 
the other story ; but the two go naturally together, since xxviii. 
6—9 presupposes a marriage of Esau with Canaanites. The 
passage xxviii. 6—9 is by an apologist of Esau, who wishes to 
shew that just as Jacob obeyed his father in taking a wife, 
so did Esau also, taking a descendant of Abraham to make 
amends for having previously taken Canaanites. The removal 
of these two passages will render the history of Jacob free 
from extraneous interruptions, though not entirely consecutive. 





instances of persons, the Jhvhist interprets the names of places in xi. 9, xvi. 14, 
xix. 22, xxi. 31, xxii. 14, xxvi. 20, 21, 22, 33, xxviii. 17, 19, xxxi. 47--49 
xxxii. 2, 30, xxxiii. 17, xxxv. 7, 8, 1. 11. Hence it is evident that the inter- 
pretation of names is an object of primary importance to this writer or writers. 
The instances of the explanation of personal names given by the Elohist are only 
xvii. 5, 15, 17, 19, 20, referring only to Abraham, Sarah and their two sons; and 
of explanation of a local name, perhaps one, Bethel, in xxxv. 15. When the Elo- 
hist mentions the imposition of a name at birth, he makes the father give it, v. 3, 
xvi. 15, xxi. 8. The remaining instances, which Colenso attributes to E, and I to 
J, are xxv. 25, 26 (Esau and Jacob), and xxxv. 10 (Israel), and the names of Jacob’s 
sons in xxix. and xxx. In all these latter the mother (or mistress of the con- 
cubine) gives the name, which ought to have decided the question. 
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Another gap appears to exist in the Elohistic narrative, if it is 
true that no part of the story of the destruction of Sodom 
belongs to it, whilst yet it is alluded to in xxix. 29 E. For 
these and other reasons I believe the continuity of the Elohistic 
narrative as it now exists to be very far from certain. 

But if it were demonstrated, would its antiquity be thereby 
determined? Surely not ; for the nature of the contents might 
be such as to preclude any high antiquity, or to decide the 
actual date. I must confess that I cannot imagine so dry and 
colourless a story as the-Elohist delivers to proceed from an 
ancient date. In opposition to Mr. Gladstone, I find it impos- 
sible to accept the idea of an original perfectly pure and 
spiritual monotheism, from which mankind have undergone a 
gradual but constant descent into the polytheistic supersti- 
tions of later generations. Among the Hebrews, at all events, 
this appears like an inversion of the truth. The Jhvhistic 
stories, which contain so much of the human element, i.e. find 
their motives in the passionate side of our nature and attri- 
bute to God also the same feelings, are felt to be much nearer 
the source of legend and history than the dry philosophic 
propriety of the Elohist ; much as the cycle of stories about 
Troy, about the Nibelungen, and about Arthur and the Round 
Table, are incomparably more ancient than Plato’s Republic 
or Lucretius’ philosophy. And when we have compared the 
whole of Genesis with the portion picked out as the work of 
the Elohist, we can hardly repress the feeling that the latter, 
however well it may hang together and betray the workman- 
ship of a single hand, cannot have preceded the rest. Much 
of it is only interesting as affording a skeleton to be clothed 
by the stories that we know from other writers. The writer 
appears not so much to know nothing of those stories, as pur- 
posely to avoid them; and his aim in that case would be to 
write an expurgated history of the Patriarchal age. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that the Elohist, in whatever age 
he lived, knew nothing of the quarrels between Jacob and 
Esau, who represent respectively the Hebrews and their most 
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constant enemies, Edom, Amalek, &c.; yet of the quarrel he 
says not a word. So, too, it appears essential to the history 
of Joseph to know that Rachel, though not the first, was the 
best beloved of Jacob’s wives. There seem to me also to be 
distinct signs that the Elohistic work was positively late. The 
first chapter of Genesis has long struck me, long before 1 was 
prepared to build upon the idea, as a quasi-scientific attempt 
to solve the mystery of creation. The very attempts which 
have been renewed from time to time to enlist it in the service 
of science and make it speak the language of modern physics, 
testify to this character. It groups the various parts of the 
universe in classes well known to ancient science: earth, 
heaven, water; animals, vegetables; fish, fowl, cattle, wild 
beasts ; herbs, trees. This looks more like the speculation of 
a Hebrew Lucretius than a legend of hoary antiquity.* The 
use of the word Firmament in i. 7, 8, to describe the heavens, 
before the name Heavens had been given, indicates scientific 
precision of language, which is repeated in the use of Dry-land 
and Gathering of water respectively, for earth and sea in vv. 
9,10. The legend of Eden (Jhvistic) bears a far more antique 
character, and reminds us of similar stories in other ancient 
nations : it must be extraordinarily strong evidence that should 
force us to treat Gen. i. as older than that. And this brings 
me to perhaps the most important line of evidence. If the 
contention of those who believed in the antiquity of the Elo- 
hist was, as I suppose, that he told the history as it was under- 
stood in his day, and that the new legends added by the other 
writers were really new, the product of the age between the 
Elohist and the Jhvhists, then the discoveries made by Assy- 
riologists must have sorely troubled their peace of mind. It 





* The language of this story contains some peculiar and certainly comparatively 
late words: e.g. “their army (host),” ii. 1; the word N33, at least in the sense 
of the “host of heaven,” being never used before the time of Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
the Deuteronomist. (See my arguments and Colenso’s answer, both from the old 
standpoint of the antiquity of the Elohist, in Theol. Rev. Vol. X. 1873, pp. 175— 
177, 599—606.) S72 to create, can scarcely be an old word; it becomes a 
favourite one in the writings of Isaiah and the later Isaiah. 
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appeared that the Assyrian accounts of the Creation, Deluge 
and Tower of Babel, knew nothing of our subtle distinctions, 
and that they, though of unquestioned antiquity, bore a strong 
resemblance, which could not be accidental, to the Jhvhistic 
stories. From other sources of great antiquity also, especially 
Persia, but to a less extent India and Greece, mythical legends 
were gathered which might be coeval with the Hebrew stories 
of the Garden of Eden. In all these cases it was more proba- 
ble that the age which produced the one version of the legend 
diffused it till it appeared in the other forms, than that the 
Hebrew version was a loan supplied at a much later date, since 
in the latter case the Hebrew story would have been a mere 
copy of the older one, not an independent and differing version 
of it. On these grounds it would seem quite natural, if not 
necessary, to regard the Jhvhistic legends themselves as belong- 
ing to a very ancient age indeed, and their committal to paper 
to an age when they still possessed interest and were not wiped 
out by the sacerdotal principles that practically knew nothing 
of any period before the legislation at Sinai. Other indications 
of the lateness of the Elohist may be found in the promise to 
Abraham, “kings shall come out of thee” (xvii. 6), and in the 
list of the kings of Edom that reigned “before there reigned 
any king over the children of Israel ;” for these expressions 
imply a long list of kings of Israel, comparable with those of 
Edom, who must have preceded the writers’ age. The paren- 
thetical explanations of obsolete names of places, as “ Kir- 
jath-arba (this is Hebron) in the land of Canaan,” xxiii. 2; 
“Ephrath (this is Beth-lehem),” xxxv. 19, which are usually 
assumed to be insertions by a later (Jhvhistic) writer, may 
well belong to the Elohist himself, if he belongs to a late date 
when the old names were generally forgotten, and to a learned 
(Levitical) body, which knew both the old and the new. 

The mode in which the various writers’ stories in the book 
of Genesis were finally compounded together, is after all our 
investigation not so easy to be determined as it was thought 
before. Still no advance whatever can be made so long as any 
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relevant consideration is suppressed. If the Elohist’s story is 
continuous, Bishop Colenso thinks it must be early ; at a late 
date no one would write a simple narrative with all the fuller 
personal details omitted. As I have said, I doubt its con- 
tinuity ; but waiving that point, it seems to me not only natural 
but almost necessary to the Levites of the later age to have a 
history of the Patriarchal age which should contain nothing 
inconsistent with their pretensions,—a history which would 
admit no sacrifices, no distinction of clean (i.e. sacrificeable) 
and unclean beasts, no feasts, no sabbath, no Jhvh, in the age 
prior to the existence of the Levites themselves. This history 
was so compact, concise and well arranged, that it was adopted 
by the final collector of the materials that make up the Penta- 
teuch as his basis or text-book, into which he inserts the stories 
left by various Jhvhistic writers, generally in their right places, 
as far as a place could be right where there were frequently 
discrepancies as to fact. As to the latter point, the collector 
doubtless avoided the more obvious contradictions, but thought 
the lesser ones unimportant ; and was more anxious to omit 
nothing that was interesting or valuable, than to maintain 
perfect consistency. The Levitical Elohist would doubtless, 
on Colenso’s own arguments with reference to the Levitical 
legislation, belong to the age of Ezekiel. The collector who 
adopted his work as the basis and inserted in it the various 
Jhvhistic legends that had come down from earlier times, must 
of course have been still later ; he must have been not a priest 
or levite, but a man of wider sympathies and more tmaginative 
temperament, to whom the beautiful garden of Eden, the 
romantic story of the old servant Eleazar faithfully and gal- 
lantly seeking a wife for his master Isaac, and the wonderfully 
adventurous story of Joseph, were dear. He may have per- 
formed his work shortly before or during the Captivity, or 
immediately after the Restoration and before Ezra. To his 
name we have no clue; and I must here express disapproval 
of the practice of assigning works of unknown authorship, 
without any evidence, to well-known characters in history. 
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Colenso shews such striking similarity of thought and lan- 
guage between the Deuteronomist and Jeremiah, and between 
the Levitical legislator and Ezekiel, and gives such good 
grounds for referring their works to the ages of those prophets 
respectively, that it is impossible to condemn him for assuming 
their authorship, especially as it is a material aid to memory. 
But when he suggests that his Elohist may be Samuel, I can- 
not approve the practice, nor could I were I ever so firmly 
convinced of the age being the right one. 

The analysis of the Pentateuch and its division among 
various writers is one of the most laborious tasks which Bishop 
Colenso has not shrunk from in this great work. It gives 
tangible proofs instead of the vague expressions of “ peculiarity 
of style,” &c., used by many writers, which demonstrate no- 
thing and convince no one. Colenso, on the other hand, ought 
to convince many, if at least many will undergo the labour of 
verifying the copious references that form an essential in this 
mode of proof. Perhaps almost all, certainly a very large pro- 
portion of passages in the Pentateuch are now assigned to 
their true authors, although we have unfortunately no names 
for these authors, but must content ourselves with the rather 
repulsive designations that I have used above. I am desirous 
to emphasize this point, as it is really independent of the 
question of dates, on which I cannot altogether agree with 
Colenso. But I am compelled to add that his analyses should 
be carefully tested, as I have found many that seemed to me 
not to warfant his conclusions as to authorship. Several times 
when I have doubted the authorship given by him, on refer- 
ring to the analysis for his proof of it, I have found it incon- 
clusive or mistaken.* But on the whole, the separation of the 





* This is conspicuously the case in Pt. VI. App. § 84, 85, the critical instance 
where Bishop Colenso attempts to distingulsh between the Elohist and the LL, and 
finds a difference of style between Ex. vi. 2—5 and 6—8; and in the note on p. 583. 
I have noticed, I think frequently, the grave inaccuracy of confounding the words 
Sy El, and DTOS Elohim (which are from different roots and have nothing to 
do with one another), as on p. 585: “five names compounded with ‘ Elohim’— 
Israel, &c.” 
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“Original Story” from the “Later Legislation” in Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy (for even that book is not 
wholly by the Deuteronomist, but has interpolations) and 
Joshua, is extremely skilfully effected; and it is wonderful 
how much of beauty and interest these books gain by being 
separated into their component parts and having their conti- 
nuity of text restored. 

The Pentateuch itself was put into its right position, as 
conceived by Bishop Colenso, and all questions connected 
with that position duly considered, in Part VI. The new 
volume undertakes to shew what must be the dates, relation 
in point of time and subject to the Pentateuch, of the other 
books of the Bible. If the position of a large part of the 
Pentateuch be changed (as I have suggested) from the first to 
the latter age of literature, some of these questions must of 
necessity wear a different aspect. On this account I cannot 
attempt at the end of an article to offer any detailed criticism 
of this volume. But I must say at once that its importance 
can hardly be exaggerated. The preceding volumes have placed 
the books of the Law in a place in the history of Israel utterly 
different from that usually assigned to them by the readers for 
whom these volumes are mainly intended. If the Pentateuch, 
instead of preceding by many centuries the other books of the 
Old Testament, was not commenced, or scarcely commenced, 
before other kinds of literature began, and was constantly 
added to down to almost the latest age of Old Testament lite- 
rature, the other books must also wear a new aspect. By the 
new light now thrown upon the origin of customs, rites and 
legends mentioned in the Pentateuch, we can now read the 
evidence for the date of other books in which those same things 
are present or absent, in a new sense: our previous decisions 
require revision. This revision Bishop Colenso has undertaken 
in this volume, and carried out with his usual labour and with 
a large measure of success. His criticism of the historical 
books is especially acute; and his exhibition of the thorough 
untrustworthiness and actual mendacity of the books of Chro- 
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nicles is deserving of all praise. If thoroughly sifted and 
mastered as it ought to be by any one who cares for the truth 
of history and desires to have an opinion on that of the He- 
brews, it ought to supply a caution against ever quoting these 
books as an authority. It will be remembered that F. W. 
Newman, as long ago as 1847, in his “ History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy,” pointed out the gross exaggerations of the Chro- 
nicles; and he had a precursor in De Wette. It must also be 
noted that the greater portion of the arguments of this volume 
are equally cogent whatever date we assign to the Elohistic 
writer in Genesis. The arguments concerning each book or 
portion of a book of the Old Testament turn chiefly on the 
questions: Does it betray any knowledge of, or subserviency 
to, the full Levitical legislation and supremacy of Levitical 
priests ? or, on the other hand, speak in the freer tone of the 
earlier prophets, of Jhvh as loving and ready to forgive His 
people? Does it shew any allusion to the exile and abode 
among strangers? Does it speak of the House of Jhvh, and, 
if so, in such a way as to point unmistakably to one single 
sanctuary at Jerusalem? Now these are questions which 
would be dealt with in the same way by all scholars holding 
Colenso’s and Kuenen’s views on the Deuteronomist and the 
Levitical writer of the Pentateuch, whatever be their opinions 
on the composition of Genesis. It is chiefly when Colenso 
treats of poetry that I find myself frequently unable to endorse 
his arguments. There historical references are more scanty, 
and poetical ideas, phrases and form play the chief part in 
determining the age and circumstances of the composition ; 
and these last are not such tangible evidence. Yet evidence 
they are, and may be absolutely conclusive to one who has 
read himself thoroughly into the style of various ages. I 
cannot pretend to such instinctive appreciation myself, and 
still less would I force my conclusions upon any one else. 
But I must say that I can never acquiesce in any but a very 
high antiquity—perhaps the highest in the Old Testament— 
for the Song of Deborah and Barak im Judges v. Its whole 
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construction and expression bear a most antique character, to 
which no other poem, even of those which possess (if they do 
not affect) great individuality, exhibits anything really similar. 
I cannot therefore assent to Colenso’s judgment that “It ap- 
pears most reasonable to assign the composition of this Song 
to the golden age of Hebrew Literature in David’s time, to 
which (according to our view) we owe the poetry of the 
‘Blessing of Jacob, Gen. ‘xlix., the ‘Song of Moses,’ Ex. xv., 
and the ‘ Prophecy of Balaam,’ Num. xxiii. xxiv.” 

I think the Song of Deborah is thereby placed as much too 
late as the Prophecy of Balaam is too early. I have recently 
discussed the latter in this Journal,* and it will be seen from 
my remarks there that I must also demur to Colenso’s expres- 
sion, “the golden age of Hebrew Literature in David’s time.” 
This indicates what seems to me a somewhat radical error in 
Colenso’s position. He has broken loose from the old moor- 
ings, but has not found new ones that are really safe. He 
has, on many points, stopped in the middle between the old 
and the new views. No doubt, proverbs in plenty can be 
quoted to give him full justification on a priori grounds—in 
medio via tutissima est (or something of that tenor), juste 
milieu, &c. But the practical question is not whether the 
middle point seems likely to be the right one, but whether it 
is proved by all available evidence to be so. When the Levit- 
ical law is admitted not to have existed in David’s time, 
when the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch is given up, when 
the Davidic authorship of the Psalms is deemed highly doubt- 
ful at least,—then it appears very questionable whether the 
reign of David was “the golden age of Hebrew Literature” at 
all. The phrase sounds like one retained unthinkingly by a 
modern commentator out of an old book that rested on differ- 
ent premisses. No doubt Bishop Colenso may consider him- 
self justified in using it, as he identifies the Elohist with one 
earlier than David—Samuel ; but even then, very little writing 





* Vol. XV. pp. 327—365, especially pp. 356—361. 
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had preceded, and the Jhvhist was only just beginning to 
record the Patriarchal history. The centre of gravity of the 
Old Testament literature has been shifted further than Bishop 
Colenso allows. Instead of the reign of David being the 
golden age, and that of Solomon the age of weariness and 
satiety after the brilliancy that could not be permanent, we 
now learn to regard the eighth century, the age of the earlier 
prophets Amos, Hosea and Isaiah, and the kings Azariah, 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, as the great literary age; and 
the question with regard to the undated books is now, Are they 
from before or after the Captivity, from before or after the 
reforms of Josiah ?—rather than, Are they from David's age ? 
We learn to regard the time of David as an age of rapidly 
increasing prosperity, but of only commencing literature, when 
the fluent and elegant style of the Hebrew books of the best 
age was certainly not yet born. Hence I feel great hesitation 
about referring any book to the age of David, unless it bears 
unmistakable signs of great antiquity. Thus, for instance, I 
must differ from Colenso when he refers the book of Ruth to 
that date, since it is even more modern in style than most 
books. Similarly I cannot, with him, think that the book of 
Judges “may have been composed by writers of the prophet- 
ical school established by Samuel, in the latter part of Saul’s 
reign and in the beginning of David’s.” No doubt the greatest 
Hebrew writers in early times were prophets; but we have 
not the slightest indication that any prophet before those 
whose works we have, wrote any books at all: so, for instance, 
Samuel, Nathan, Elijah and Elishah. It is an interesting 
speculation what was the nature of the Schools of Prophets 
said to be founded by Samuel; but it is surely too hazardous 
to conjecture that any of our existing books are due to the 
alumni of those institutions, of whom we only know that they 
used musical instruments (“a psaltery and a tabret and a pipe 
and a harp,” 1 Sam. x. 5) in the exercise of their office. 

No sufficiently detailed criticism of the various parts of 
Bishop Colenso’s work having appeared in this Journal at the 
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time of publication of each, it has been my endeavour on this 
last occasion, when taking leave of a work which has given 
many of us abundant food for thought for a long series of years, 
to supply the defect as far as possible. I fear I have been 
thereby led into the vice of indulging too largely in detail re- 
specting the points on which I cannot agree with him. I must 
plead in excuse that these were mainly points which seemed to 
rest on false premisses, and that a critic has no more urgent 
duty than to see whether the base on which the whole struc- 
ture rests be sound. If I appear to some to have done little 
but take exception to Colenso’s arguments, others, especially 
those who are familiar with his work, will perceive how large 
a portion of it has been distinctly adopted by me as sound in 
reasoning and fruitful in excellent results, remodelling our 
understanding of Old Testament history. To give a perfectly 
faithful conspectus of the whole book, in which its excellences 
and its deficiencies would each appear in due proportion, was 
beyond my power in the space allotted me. I can only reite- 
rate at the close, what I said at the beginning, that this book 
marks a great epoch in Biblical criticism. It puts Englishmen 
for the first time in the position of being able, without a 
knowledge of foreign languages and the need of collecting a 
large library of histories and commentaries, to understand the 
positions assumed and the opinions expressed by the most 
learned and sagacious critics of this and other countries on 
well-nigh all questions concerning the Pentateuch, and very 
many concerning the other books of the Old Testament. And 
these opinions are so clearly and impartially expressed—gene- 
rally in the words of the writers themselves—that the reader 
never feels that his judgment.is being forced by the author to 
accept a result which he might not have reached by his un- 
aided intellect. 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 
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1. Roma Racoviana et Racovia Romana. Authore Gulielmo 
Jameson. Edinburgi: Andr. Anderson. 1702. 

2. Die Protestantischen Antitrinitarier vor Faustus Socin. Nach 
Quellen und Urkunden geschichtlich dargestellt. Zweites 
Buch: Lelio Sozini und die Antitrinitarier seiner Zeit. 
Von F. Trechsel. Heidelberg: Winter. 1844. 

3. Gli Eretici @Italia, Discorsi Storici. Di Cesare Cantu. 
Torino: Unione Tipografico-Editrice. 3 vol. 1865-7. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’s eulogium, on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of Birmingham’s marble atonement to the memory of 
Joseph Priestley, began with a reference to the theological 
system which Priestley espoused. “In season and out of 
season,” said Mr. Huxley, “he was the steadfast champion of 
that hypothesis respecting the Divine nature, which is termed 
Unitarianism by its friends, and Socinianism by its foes.”* 

This distinction is only what we might expect from a non- 
theological speaker, anxious to be fair in his phraseology. 
Socinian is a term which has come to be applied and resented 
as a theological taunt. “It is used in our own day,” says 
Professor de Morgan, “by the small fry, the unlearned clergy 
and their immediate followers, as a term of reproach for all 
Unitarians. I suspect they have a kind of liking for the word ; 
it sounds like so sinful.”+ The followers of Priestley jiave 
shewn themselves more sensitive than their leader to the odium 
involved in bearing this historic name. Priestley himself had 
no objection to the term. Writing from Leeds to Joshua 
Toulmin in 1771, he says: 


“Your scheme of a Life of Socinus strikes me very much as 
peculiarly seasonable at this time ; but you overrate my acquaint- 
ance with history, if you imagine I am able to direct you to any 
materials for it. Besides, a critical life is not the thing I wish to 





* Macmillan’s Mag. Oct. 1874. + Budget of Paradoxes, 1872, p. 85. 
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see so much as a plain and judicious narrative, calculated to give a 
favourable idea of his principles, and to inspire the lukewarm Free- 
thinkers among us with a greater zeal for truth, and more serious 
endeavours to promote it.”* 


Again, in a letter to Joseph Bretland from Calne in 1777, 
he remarks : 
“1 think I shall have done some good by tracing to their source 


the Athanasian and Arian hypotheses, which, as far as I know, had 
not been done by former Socinian writers.” 


In his Memoirs,+ the following passage occurs : 


“By reading with care ‘Dr. Lardner’s Letter on the Logos,’ I 
became what is called a Secinian soon after my settlement at Leeds 
[1767, wt. 34]; and after giving the closest attention to the subject, 
I have seen more and more reason to be satisfied with that opinion 
to this day, and likewise to be more impressed with the idea of its 
importance.” 

Any one, therefore, who employs the term with an intelligent 
sense of its theological meaning, may vindicate himself, with 
Dr. Halley, by saying: “I here use the word ‘Socinianism,’ 
not offensively, but because Dr. Priestley used it.”t Histori- 
cally, this name has a definite value, as marking an important 
stage in the process of theological change. Priestley did not 
mean to identify himself in all points with the Italian dogma- 
tist, but he saw clearly enough that to the school of Sozzini his 
own opinions properly belonged, and that by the labours of this 
school they had gained their footing in the world of theological 
thought. With the exception of a slender intermittent stream 
of Servetianism, which in England at least has never attained 
the proportions or the influence of a school of theology, Liberal 
Christianity has always owed the largest debt to the Socinian 





* Dr. Toulmin’s work (Memoirs of the Life, Character, Sentiments and Writings 
of Faustus Socinus, by Joshua Toulmin, A.M., 1777), though now out of date, is a 
better book, historically speaking, than this purely didactic recommendation would 
suggest. It very fairly presents all the facts within the author’s reach. 

+ Written at Birmingham 1787, revised at Northumberland Pa. 1795, published 
(by his son) 1805. For the quotations, see Works, i. pp. 69, 152, 303. 
~ Lancashire: its Puritanism and Nonconformity, 1869, ii. 417, note. 
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impulse. It may not, therefore, be an altogether useless con- 
tribution to the history of religious opinion in our country, if 
we can present a summary view of the rise of that exotic 
theoloxy which, with the necessary modifications, the learned 
Bidle, and later on the gentle Lindsey, exerted themselves to 
plant on English soil as a Unitarian church. 

Fausto PAvLo SozzINI was born at Siena, two hours and 
almost three quarters before sunrise, on the 5th December, 
1539.* His father was Alessandro (1509-41), the younger 
Mariano’s eldest son, who married, some time in 1538, Agnese, 
daughter of Borghese Petrucci. Apparently, Fausto was the 
earliest fruit of this union. His first and best known baptis- 
mal name was doubtless the expression of his parents’ hopes ; 
yet, from the time of the ill-starred Faustus Sulla downwards, 
this name, in spite of the promise of its etymology, has borne 
a sinister omen as though it were but Infaustus in disguise. 
His birth was succeeded by that of a daughter, Fillide, in 
1540; and there was another son, Alessandro.+ 

Most of the many sons of Mariano died comparatively 
young. In the case of Alessandro, Fausto’s father, a career of 
remarkable expectation was cut short in its thirty-second year ; 
and Fausto, deprived in infancy of a father’s care, was brought 
up without any regular education. While this accounted for 
many defects which in after life he was the first to acknow- 
ledge, it afforded scope for a home training and for home 
attachments which exercised the strongest influence upon his 


* Opp. i. 490. According to the New Calendar it would be 15th December. 
The record of his baptism runs thus: “1539—Fausto Paulo figlio di Ms, Alexe 
Sozini si battezzd il di do [5 Dec.], e nacque il di detto. Fu compare Ms. Leo [Lodo- 
vico} Dell’ Armi gentiluomo bolognese.” Lib. dei Battezzati ’39—'41, carte 21. 
For this, and numerous other important extracts from original sources, we have to 
thank the abounding courtesy of the learned antiquarian, Padre Alessandro Toti, 
D.D., of San Giovannino, Siena. 

t A posthumous child, on this reckoning, since his father died 26 April, 1541. 
It is just possible, however, that Alessandro was the eldest born. His birth 
probably took place out of Siena, for he is not entered in the Libro dei Battezzati. 
Camajani’s letter (5 Sept. 1558) speaks of Fausto as “fratello di M. Alessandro 
Sozino,” proving that Messer Alessandro had some standing in his profession at a 
very early age. 

VOL. XVL. 20 
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character. Brilliant as they were in accomplishments, and 
splendid in juridical talent, the men of the Sozzini race were 
not always noted for moral stability. The gaming propensities 
of the famous Bartolomeo dragged a great name through the 
mire. Alessandro, Fausto’s great-grandfather, is only known 
as the author of a jest-book in the Italian taste. Fausto’s 
grandfather, the younger Mariano, after his wife’s death, 
hastened his own end by his excesses.* But the morale of the 
Sozzini family was invigorated by its virtuous alliances. Tra- 
dition says that when the elder Mariano had wedded Niccola 
Venturi, he was asked why he gave up his public prelections. 
“T have a wife.” “But Socrates had a wife, and still he 
taught.” “ Xanthippe was peevish and probably ugly; my 
wife is both fair and good.”+ On Fausto the influence of 
the women of his house, noble ladies in every sense of the 
word, was permanently impressed. His mother, his grand- 
mother Camilla Petrucci, his aunt Porzia Pecci, his sister Fillide 
Marsili were throughout his early life his best instructors. 

Of his tribe of uncles, Celso had the most direct share in 
the promotion of his mental growth. Lelio left Siena before 
Fausto’s birth, and his subsequent visits to it in Fausto’s 
fourteenth year were of no long duration. But Celso was a 
leading spirit in the literary and freethinking circles of Siena. 
In 1554 he founded a literary society, the Accademia dei 
Sizienti, having for its emblem a winged lion on the summit 
of a mountain, with the suggestive motto, Quamdiw sitient.{ 
Of this Accademia, suppressed in the following year, Fausto, 
a lad of fifteen, was probably a member; a volume of manu- 
script sonnets, apparently contributed by the associates, con- 
tains the first effort of his pen, a school-boy production in 





* Panzirolo, De Claris Legg. Interpp. 1721 edn., pp. 269-72. 

+ This story is also in Panzirolo; Canta tells it of the younger Mariano, who 
married Camilla Salvetti. 

t Codice della Biblioteca A.V. 19, p. 475. In Dr. Brady’s communication to 
the Atheneum (11 Aug. 1877, p. 180) the motto is given thus: Non diu sitient 
sitientes. Dr. Brady says the mountain is Helicon, with the river Castalia flowing 
from its side. If Helicon be the mountain, the stream must be Aganippe or 
Hippocrene. 
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Latin trochaics and iambics.* The existence and popularity 
of these Accademie or Compagnie formed a distinctive feature 
in the intellectual life of Siena, which has continued almost 
to the present day. In 1530, Antonio della Paglia (Aonio 
Paleario) describes such a resort of the Sienese youth (the 
Accademia Grande, founded by Enea Silvio in 1420), whose 
discussions were carried on in the vulgar tongue, a practice 
which tends, he thinks, to the neglect of the classics. The 
most famous of them was the Accademia degli Intronati 
founded in 1525 by Antonio Viguali, to which in due time 
Fausto was promoted, receiving, in accordance with the custom 
of the society, the academic name of J/ Frastagliato, “the 
jagged”—not an unsuitable nick-name all things considered, 
and remembering the many loose ends which his defective 
training must have implied. 

At Scopeto they still shew a low-walied seat, once surround- 
ing the venerable stem of a huge holm-oak, the [lex Scopetiana, 
beneath whose ample shade young Fausto mused or read. That 
he early shewed indications of ability may be gathered from 
the remark of his grandfather’s pupil, Guido Panzirolo, who 
cannot close his account of the jurist house of Sozzini without 
a mention of “Faustus, preclari ingenii juvenis,” and the 
expression of a hope that the young man is destined to tread in 
the footsteps of his ancestors.+ Jurisprudence, however, had 
never any charms for Fausto, nor indeed at this period had con- 
nected study of any kind. He preferred Dante to a law-book, 
read Boccacio with eager delight, and turned over the pages 
of Poggio Bracciolini with literary interest.t The kind of 





* Ad Anum suos Amores odiose servantem. Dr. Brady prints this in full, and 
we have endeavoured elsewhere to present it in tolerable English. Ch. Life, 
25 Aug. 1877, p. 412; 29 Sep. p. 472. 

+ Panzirolo (who succeeded the heretic Matteo Gribaldo in a chair of Law at 
Padua) was born 17 Ap. 1523, and died 5 Mar. 1599. His notices of jurisconsults 
were put together during the last twenty-six years of his life, amid the miseries of 
failing eyesight, and afterwards edited and published by his son Ottavio at Venice 
in 1637. We have no data for deciding how old Fausto Sozzini was when the 
remark in the text was penned. It is certainly singular that it should have been 
first printed, and without comment, a generation after his death. 


t Opp. i. 427. 
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esteem in which he held the profession his family had adorned 
may be gathered from his own language to a fellow Jntronato: 


“There is not in this world a meaner calling than the science of 
civil law, as commonly treated ; it is no longer of any service to the 
general good ; of all the human sciences there is not one that does 
more harm to the world, as carried on in so many places by doctors, 
advocates, auditors, and all that generation. Ample testimony of 
this is afforded by those cities which have made a clearance of these 
gentry, and which now live as quietly as can be ; no poor man has 
to spend thirty years in litigation, and be eaten up by their palaces ; 
Bartolo, Baldo, Cino, Alessandro, and all that crew (canaglia), born 
to fill the world with a perpetual plague, are unheard of.”’—“ You 
may tell me,” he goes on, “that I do ill to blaspheme as I do that 
profession which has been in a manner hereditary in my house, and 
has conferred upon it a certain name. What I write to you I should 
not exactly say in the streets, but since you are what you are to me, 
and as I see you going in that line, I am forced to speak to you on 
this wise.” * 

This letter was written 20 April, 1563, exactly two years to 
a day, if we rightly construe its terms, since Fausto’s first 
sojourn beyond Italy. Nor will it bear the construction that 
his removal from Siena was compulsory. Rather it conveys 
the idea that he had voluntarily gone abroad. It is too hastily 
assumed that the travels of the Sozzini were the result of 
persecution. The religious attitude of the Sozzini family was 
by no means uniform. We have seen that towards the close 
of 1558 four of them in Siena, and one in Rome, were sus- 
pected of anti-Romish, but not of anti-Trinitarian heresy. Of 
these five, Camillo alone appears to have been excommunicated 
and condemned for contumacy, though the case of Cornelio, 
who was under arrest at Rome, is doubtful. Camillo took 
refuge in flight ; nor do we meet him again till 1570, when he 
is accused at Chiavenna of sharing the anabaptist and anti- 
trinitarian opinions there afloat, but saves himself by sub- 
scribing an orthodox confession.+ Celso, a wealthy man, who 
had twice married well, seems to have stood his ground ; and 





* Cantu, ii 493. + Canta, iii, 223. 
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though not free from the suspicion of (anti-Romish) heresy, 
he rose in position, and received the title of Count Palatine,* 
adding the crowned eagle to the family arms. He died in the 
communion of the Catholic Church, 12 March, 1570.¢ While 
he lived, Fausto would not be without a friend to furnish him, 
during the sequestration of the family estates, with means for 
study. Of the other members of the family, Messer Alessandro 
who had no repugnance to law and no scruples about the 
faith, jogged quietly on at Siena, a respectable Catholic jurist, 
and apparently outlived his heretical brother ; we last hear 
of him as promoted to the highest civic rank in 1603. Dario, 
whose precise relationship to Fausto has not been ascertained, is 
mentioned in conjunction with Camillo, but seems to have had 
the courage of his opinions.t The ladies of the family, who 
had great confidence in Fausto, were docile recipieuts of his 
heresies as they arose, while their influence contributed not a 
little to the ethical genius of his system. 

The letter to which we have referred is valuable, not merely 
as fixing the date (20 April, 1561) of Sozzini’s departure from 
Italy, but for the indications it affords of his motives and 
character. It seems there was a Delia in Siena,§ and Fausto 
had reasons for repressing the emotions natural to a lover. 
That these reasons were consistent with his own high honour 
is evident from the strain of his appeal to his attached corre-~ 
spondent Scipione Bargagli. Z/ Materiale, such was Bargagli’s 
academic name, had laid himself open to admonition on the 
ground of certain Srascherie, and Jl Frastagliato does not 
shrink from some wholesome speaking to his friend. His 








* Ugurgieri, Pompe Senesi, i. 433. His academic name was J/ Sonnachioso, 
“the drowsy.” 

+ Canta, ii. 505. In a curious letter (Siena, 12 Ap. 1569) preserved in the 
Breslau Stadtbibliothek, he asks the Lutheran magnate Thomas Redinger to stand 
godfather to his child “al sacro fonte del Battesimo.” 

t We had doubts as to whether this was really a Sozzini, but he is mentioned as 
a relative in an unpublished autograph of Fausto, dated 30 Jan. 1587. 

§ Delia, too, is the name of the lady in the boyish verses already alluded to. 
There is not the slightest ground for Dr. Brady’s suggestion that this “ puella inno- 
cens” was a married woman. 
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- appeal is distinguished by its skill, its good taste, its moral 
power, and its unaffected employment of religious sanction. 
Most of all is it remarkable for its tone of affectionate impera- 
tiveness, as from a master to one who was expected to be a 
disciple. The instinct of leadership is already very strongly 
developed. “Do you not know that you are mine? Do you 
think I have lost my rights by the lapse of a couple of years? 
Your legal studies do not teach you that. And if you are 
mine, why do you not let me make of you what I will?” 
John Wesley might have written this letter. 

Fausto’s absence from Italy, beginning soon after he had 
come of age, lasted a little over two years. We would gladly 
have fuller details than we possess respecting this particular 
stage in his history. About the middle of the period, Lelio 
died at Ziirich. Previous to this event, Fausto was principally 
at Lyons. We subsequently find him inscribed among the 
members of the Italian Church at Geneva,* under the ministry 
of Niccolo Balbani, whose son Manfredo became his intimate 
friend We have no trace of any relations with Calvin, for 
whom, indeed, Fausto never shews either liking or respect. 
Of Beza, on the other hand, he always speaks highly. 

What degree of personal intercourse subsisted between Lelio 
and Fausto at this time, it is difficult to ascertain. But it 
may be gathered that, while Fausto ever looked back upon his 
uncle’s memory with the warmest admiration, there was at no 
time any very close interchange of thought between them. 
His picture of his uncle’s mind, as drawn long after in an 
undated fragment, owes much to the later suggestions of a 
pious fancy. 

“So far,” he assures us, “from his possessing no religious certi- 
tude, no man ever entertained or expressed (when he thought fit) 
more exact views on all the dogmata of the Christian religion. But 
though he perceived that, after so great and so long a darkness, 
scarcely anything, save the few essentials of salvation, is restored to 
pristine purity in the churches that throw off the Roman Antichrist, 
he would not open his mind to every one, except in some slighter 





* Canta, iii, 104, + Opp. ii. 118. 
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controversies, lest the Churches should be disturbed, and the weak, 
for whom he ever had the greatest consideration, be offended, and 
perhaps drawn back again from the worship of the True God to 
idols ; and lest the divine verity, proclaimed by one who exercised 
no function of pastor or doctor in the church, should be rejected 
and spurned, from the speaker’s lack of authority. He saw that in 
some Churches the accepted opinions and customs were so strong, 
that even a whisper against them was received with execration ; so 
he thought it better now and then to propose doubts and questions 
to men illustrious in the Church, that in this way by degrees an 
approach might be made to the truth, namely, by these men, in 
consequence of his arguments, being led in the mean time to distrust 
the soundness of their inveterate opinions, and so forbearing to 
press them on the people as axioms of Christian religion. This he 
did, to avoid all offence, under the plea of a desire to be taught 
(probably a true plea in the outset), and always professed himself a 
learner, never a teacher. He felt that this plan was not to the full 
extent approved by his friends, yet he would not comply with their 
suggestions. In removing this extraordinary man (vir summus) by 
an untimely death, God had a purpose, which very soon began to 
appear ; since, almost directly after his death, some part of what he 
had not himself the courage to teach openly, began to appear in 
print, and to be made generally known ; which, had he lived, would 
never perhaps have happened. For his friends were not till then 
fully indoctrinated in what he had written, since he kept it to him- 
self ; and were not so bold as to make public, against their preceptor’s 
will, any of those things which they had learned from him. In 
this way it hath pleased God to make manifest to all what He had 
revealed to him alone ; that, the darkness of ignorance being tho- 
roughly dispelled, Christian people may begin at length with their 
whole mind to render unto Him faith and due obedience, and that 
outsiders may more readily be drawn to the true and saving know- 
ledge of Him through Jesus Christ.” * 


We have cited the whole of this remarkable passage, because, 
in the absence of that detailed knowledge of the career of Lelio 
which we have endeavoured to present in a previous article, it 
has created the common and utterly untenable view of his 
relation to the Socinian doctrine. 





* Opp. i. p. 782. 
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On one point Fausto really did receive direct exegetical aid 
from his uncle’s literary remains. These were of two sorts :* 
(1) “quadam paucula ab ipso conscripta,” being the brief 
Dissertation on the Sacraments, and the briefer fragment on 
the Resurrection, the former of which certainly does not present 
the views in which Fausto rested ;+ and (2) “multa annotata,” 
probably written on the margins of a copy of the Scriptures. + 
Among these annotations, belonging to the year 1561, was 
what Fausto in 1584 described as a Paraphrasis on the Proem 
of St. John’s Gospel, containing the key-words, “In Evangelii 
principio erat Dei sermo.”§ Here was the new|| and pregnant 
hint which furnished a whole system of idealistic interpre- 
tation, as applied to the capital document of New Testament 
Christology. The actual origin of the Word was to be sought, 
not with Athanasios in the unbeginning eternity of God, nor 
with Areios in the interspace before time and creation began, 
but at the starting-point of the Gospel dispensation. Any prior 
existence of Christ was an existence only in the Divine idea. 
His deity was a deity of function, not of nature ; his creative 
power was for the institution of the spiritual cosmos. On this 
basis Fausto drew up and printed anonymously, in 1562, an 
Explicatio of the Proem (to verse 15), being moved thereto, he 
tells us, by the desire of friends.** 

During his absence from Italy, then, the Christology of 
Sozzini assumed its definite and final form. He had yet to 
complete his soteriology ; and, as preliminaries, to bring out 








* Opp. i. p. 362. 

+ Fausto refers (Opp. i. 423) to “two writings” of Lelio on the Sacraments, 
which may be illustrated by the fact that, in the printed edition, the Dissertatio 
appears in two portions, with separate headings. 

~ It is uncertain to which of these classes we are to refer the lost Rhapsodia in 
Esaiam prophetam mentioned by Sand, B.A A. 21, 194. 

§ Opp. ii. 640. 

|| “Primus omnium hac etate nostra (quod sciamus) docuit [Lelius].” bid. 

{ Opp. i. 497. 

** His preface demonstrates that the unwillingness to publish, which he after- 
wards ascribed to Lelio, was his own. Indeed, this preface verbally anticipates 
what he afterwards wrote in criticism of the motives of Lelio. 
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in dogmatic form his view of the office of revelation “in questo 
oscurissimo mondo,” as well as his impression of the natural 
mortality of man, the “morte perpetua” of the wicked, and the 
promise afforded to the good “a ritornar in vita,” through the 
power of the example and the resurrection of Christ.* 

Let it not be thought that Sozzini conceived himself impelled 
to start at once on a mission of religious reform. The dle of a 
heresiarch was little to his taste ; to his latest day he resented 
this interpretation of his career.t Yet the course which he 
adopted in 1563 is in many respects surprising. He entered 
at Florence the service of that very Cosimo de’ Medici who, 
not more than four years previously, had rejected Lelio’s 
strongly supported appeal for a restoration of the family estates. 
Probably we may trace in this arrangement the influence of 
Fausto’s uncle, Count Celso. His own portion in those estates 
was thus secured to him; and he remained a faithful servant 
of Cosimo, employed in many offices of political trust, till his 
master’s death. It is evident that during the eleven years of 
this service, Sozzini remained a conformist to the Catholic 
religion. In 1571 we find him at Rome on a political errand, 
in daily and confidential intercourse with Cardinals, an impos- 
sible task if he had been known as a heretic.t Two things 
may have contributed to this attitude on his part. He had 
found a method of construing much of the phraseology of 

fomish worship in an ideal sense ; the preface to his Hxplicatio 
expressly refers to the use of the Proem in the canon of the 
Mass. His feeling about the Protestant movement in its 
existing shape probably approximated to that of Vaticanus, 
who reasons that if we are to have in religion an autocrat at 
all, the sway of Rome is in some respects easier and at the 
same time more conducive to right morals than the tyranny 


* Canta, ii. 494. 

+ “Nullo prorsus pacto possum ego heresiarcha vocari, cum nec alios in iis, que 
ad religionis nostra decreta spectant, docendi provinciam hactenus mihi sumpserim, 
sed tantummodo vel plane provocatus ac lacessitus, vel amicorum & fratrum precibus 
ac jussibus coactus, aliquid hucusque scripserim, mea autem ipsius sponte nihil ; 
nec dogma ullum,” &c. Ep. ad Mart. Vadovitam, 14 Jun. 1598. 

t See his letter to Bargagli from Rome, 27 April, 1571. Athen. ut sup. 
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of Geneva.* He looked, perhaps, as Ochino originally did, 
for a new reform within the Church, as distinct from the Pro- 
testant revolution. 

By no means was Sozzini’s mind altogether immersed in the 
political duties of his situation. The ablest of his constructive 
writings, the De Auctoritate S. Scripture, dates from this 
period. It was composed in Italian in 1570, at the instance 
of a great personage, probably his patron Isabella de’ Medici, 
and a Latin version of it, by the author, was circulated in 
manuscript. Its literary history constitutes a striking tribute 
to the power of the book, which indeed marks an era in Scrip- 
ture science. A Jesuit father, Dominic Lopez, published it at 
Seville in 1588, taking to himself the credit of the work, 
though his preface allows a knowledge of God by the light of 
nature, altogether contradictory to the argument of Sozzini. To 
the French translation in 1592, by Nicolas Bernaud, is prefixed 
the approbation of the ministers of Basle. Grotius borrowed 
from it the most substantial arguments of the third book in 
his De Veritate Religionis Christiane, 1639. It won the 
approval of Bishop Smalbroke, who had written against Arians 
as idolators, and thought Newgate a fitting confutation of 
Woolston. A good translation of it was made by an English 
clergyman, Edward Coombe, who dedicated the work to Queen 
Caroline in 1731, with an apology for its closing citation of so 
profane an authority as Dante Alighieri, by reference to the 
example of St. Paul. 

Nor need we wonder at these successive testimonies to the 
merits of Suzzini’s treatise. Of the whole modern literature of 
rational credence in Scripture, this is the fountain head. What 
Spinoza is to the school of rationalistic criticism, that Sozzini 
is to the school of rational credence ; with this difference, that 
while the positions of criticism are infinitely variable, the 
principles of credence remain substantially unaffected by the 
course of time. The treatise of Sozzini might serve as the 
charter of the Christian Evidence Society. His object is 


* Cont. Lib. Cailv. cij, viij, pvb, Kij. Who Vaticanus was, is unknown. 
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simply to prove that the authors of both Testaments were 
credible men, writing bond fide in a historical spirit. In con- 
ducting this thesis he anticipates, in substance, without bur- 
densome details, every point elaborated in the bulkier works 
of the credibility-writers, of whom Lardner is the chief. 
Beneath the structure of the book lies Sozzini’s own theory of 
religion ; and it is worth inquiring what is the intellectual 
basis of the credibility-argument at its source. By nature 
man is a moral being but not a religious being, “cum religio 
res naturalis nequaquam sit,” as he repeatedly assures us.* 
Religion is a mere superstition, unless it be “patefactio quedam 
divina.” Of all religions, Christianity is the only one offered 
as truth to the human race ; and by Christianity is here meant 
the uttered message of Christ, “revera hominem divinum.” 
Prove that the history of Christ is conveyed in a record sub- 
stantially correct, and you thereby prove the authority of 
Scripture, so far as it needs to be proved. For the New 
Testament is based upon the word of Christ, while the Old Tes- 
tament has for the world at large no independent authority, 
being valid only in proportion to its conformity with the New.+ 
A modern critic would naturally ask how, if divine knowledge 
is something altogether shut out from the faculties of the natu- 
ral man, it has been communicated to the appointed revealer ; 
and how its communication can be demonstrated. The answer 
of Sozzini must be sought outside his treatise De Auctoritate. 
He has no doctrine of inspiration whatever. Christ, just 








* Opp.i. 273. He refers to the existence of ‘ nationes omni prorsus religione 
carentes,” for example, in the Brazils. 

+ It is only fair to add that in later life Sozzini vecame more conservative as 
regards the letter of Scripture. He writes to Mattheus Radetzki (8 Jan. 1586), 
that by a special providence the Scriptures have never been corrupted “ neque 
ex toto neque ex parte.” If there are errors in some codices, they may be corrected 
by the aid of others. Should any passage of Scripture appear to us inconsistent 
with truth, it is better, as St. Augustine says, to confess our own ignorance, than 
to call Scripture in question. (Opp. i. 386.) And in a fragment on the Apocalypse 
(Opp. ii. 803) he goes so far as to say, “Cavendum diligenter est, ne vel apicem 
quidem unum in receptis ab ecclesia libris, nedum ipsos libros, in dubium vocari 
illis [i.e. qui Jesu Christi invocationem prorsus negant] aliqua per nos occasio 
prebeatur.”’ 
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before he entered upon his ministry, was taken up bodily into 
heaven, and there instructed in the divine message. Our 
conviction that the report is authentic depends entirely upon 
our persuasion of the messenger’s veracity. And so, in their 
measure, of other revealers.* What would Camillo, what 
would Lelio, Camillo’s pupil, have said to this strait localisa- 
tion of the fountain of divine knowledge ? 

On the death of Cosimo (21 April, 1574), Sozzini declined to 
continue his services under Francesco Maria, son and successor 
of the late Grand Duke. This refusal has called forth the 
panegyric of William Penn, who was justly impressed by the 
fact that Sozzini, “being a young Man, voluntarily did abandon 
the Glories, Pleasures and Honours of the great Duke of Tus- 
cany’s Court at Florence, (that noted Place for all worldly 
Delicacies) and became a perpetual Exile for his Conscience.”+ 
Sozzini’s motive was in part political, an unwillingness to be 
the instrument of Francesco, whose evil life and disastrous influ- 
ence had already been sufficiently conspicuous at the Florentine 
court, and who, in the end, “undid all the good which Cosmo 
had done.”+ There was another and a yet more powerful, 
because a more personal, motive at work in his mind, leading 
him to quit politics altogether, and to embrace a new career. In 
September 1572, Girolamo Zanchi§ published his De Tribus 
Elohim a Scriptural defence of the Trinity. Fausto’s anonymous 
Explicatio of the Proem (1562) was attacked in the body of this 
work ; but Zanchi, being doubtful about its authorship, spoke 
of it simply as the production of nebulo quidam. Between the 
printing and publishing of the volume, Zanchi had found it 
expressly set down in Beza’s preface to the Acta Valentini 
Gentilis, 1567, that the Explicatio was the work of Lelio Sozini. 
Zanchi, who had married a daughter of Celio Secondo Curione, 
was himself at one time a good deal mixed up with erring 
thinkers, and had wavered in his Protestantism. Being now 


* Christ. Rel. Inst. Opp. i. 675. t Innocency w. her open Face, 1669. 
+ Hunt, List. of Italy, 1878, p. 177. 
§ Born 1516; died 1590. His wife, Violante, died 13 Nov. 1556, wt. 22. 
Cantu, ii. 206. 
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quite reassured in the evangelical faith, he waxes fierce against 
“Lelii Socini impiam interpretationem,” and thus discourses 
in the preliminary remarks to his book : 


“ This Lelio, born of a noble and honourable family, was well skilled 
in Greek and Hebrew, and of blameless life and conduct ; on which 
account there had been between him and myself no common friend- 
ship. But the man was full of various heresies ; which however he 
never put forward unless for the sake of discussion, and always in 
an interrogative form, as though he were desirous of being taught. 
The Samosatenian heresy, in especial, he cherished many years, and 
drew whomsoever he could into this form of error. He perverted 
not a few. Of me also he made trial, as I have said, with divers 
reasonings, to see if he could involve me with himself in the same 
error and everlasting perdition ; as Matteo Gribaldo and others had 
also done before.” 


The passage would seem to have influenced the mind of 
Sozzini in more ways than one. From it, we believe, he got the 
notion that behind his uncle’s expressed doubts there lurked a 
definite system of heresy. By it he was at the same time made 
to feel that it was his act which had thus dragged his uncle’s 
name before the public, with the stigma of impiety upon it. 
On him therefore it devolved to win the world’s respect for 
principles which he believed he owed to one for whose memory 
he preserved so deep a reverence and so admiring a regard. 
Isabella, daughter of Cosimo and wife of the Duke of Brac- 
ciano, was acquainted with the inner workings of his mind. 
Though she, as well as her brother, endeavoured in vain 
to retain Sozzini at Florence, his share of the family estate 
was secured to him during their lives; Isabella stipulating 
only that he should withhold his name from anything that he 
might publish.* He retained and always expressed the most 
fervent loyalty for the ruling house of Tuscany.+ 

We now approach the most important of Sozzini’s theological 


* Canta, ii. 490. He kept this promise faithfully. Isabella died in 1578, 
Francesco in 1587. Hereupon Sozzini lost his Italian property, but he did not 
put his name to any publication till 1594. 
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labours, the treatise De Jesu Christo, Servatore. The achieve- 
ment of this work constitutes the main service, or disservice, 
according as we may view it, which Sozzini rendered to 
Christian theology. This treatise, partly negative and partly 
positive in its character, has indeed been chiefly effective on 
its negative side. It has proved the great storehouse whence 
all the modern argument against the medieval doctrine of 
Christ’s satisfaction for sin has been drawn. Yet its internal 
strength is due to the simplicity and power of its affirmations. 
That its main line of thought was not original to himself, 
Sozzini not only allowed but contended, in his anxiety to 
repudiate the title of heresiarch. His sententia had been aperte 
expressa et inculcata in the Dialogi of Ochino.* And with 
Ochino, as we have seen,f the doctrine that Christ came to 
move not God but man to reconciliation, was a distinct 
development of Scotism. Sozzini went far beyond Ochino, not 
only in the elaboration of his thesis, but in the view which he 
took of Christ as pre-eminently the Revealer rather than the 
Reconciler ; yet without the influence of Ochino and his school 
the soteriology of Socinianism could never have come to the 
birth. It is instructive to remember also that Siena, that hot- 
bed of heresy, was a stronghold of the Franciscans, that is to 
say, of Scotism ; while many of the emancipated minds beyond 
Italy, of whom Lismanin is a conspicuous example, had belonged 
to the same Order. 

The origin of Sozzini’s treatise is extremely characteristic, 
and as the history of its growth may serve as a sample of his 
ordinary method of conducting a controversy, it is worth 
detailing. Quitting for the last time his native land in 1574, 
Sozzini took up his residence at Basle. Here he speedily 
attracted to himself a sort of clientéle of young and inquiring 


* Opp. i. 475, 

+ Theol. Rev. Oct. 1876, p. 553. What is there said of Lelio Sozini’s influence 
on Ochino is in reversal of the facts. 

+ Andreas Dudith, one of the most liberal and pungent writers of that age, the 
idol of Robert Robinson of Cambridge, had a copy of Ochino’s Dialogi which had 
belonged to Valentino Gentile and to Giorgio Biandrata, and was copiously anno- 
tated by all its successive owners. Wallace, ii. 304. 
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spirits who eagerly resorted to his clear and stimulating con- 
versation, though they were often shocked by the radical 
divergences of his thought from the lines of established doc- 
trine. Among his associates we find the names of Geronimo 
Marliano, Juan Francisco a young Castilian, and Manfredo Bal- 
bani of Lucca, already mentioned. He kept up at the same time 
a diligent correspondence with his friends at Siena, of which 
fragments, both edited and unedited, remain. He seems to have 
had no definite plan of theological work or study before him, 
but allowed casual opportunities to direct his investigations 
and his pen. Never a very laborious student, though an inde- 
fatigable writer, he confesses that he had no books at hand 
to aid his thoughts except the Bible* Always given to 
poetising, and the author of some of the most doleful sonnets 
it is possible to imagine,+ he employed some of his leisure in 
turning the Psalms of David into Italian rhyme, and got at 
any rate as far as Ps. xii. But this was his pastime, not his 
purpose. His young friend Marliano and others, who clung 
to the ordinary Evangelical faith but found Sozzini’s intellect 
too strong for them, were anxious to have the points at issue 
settled in some decisive manner. Sozzini, who felt that his 
own powers were keenest in controversy, bade them find a 
suitable disputant to conduct their case. There were hopes 
that Giambattista Rota, a young Paduan divine and the min- 
ister of a French church at Geneva, would have undertaken 
the task. These hopes were disappointed. By chance, however, 
there came to Basle in 1577, on his way to the Easter fair at 
Fraukfort, a certain Jaques Couet, a Parisian student, travelling 
from Geneva in company with Manfredo Balbani. They put 
up at the same lodging where Sozzini resided, and a consider- 
able party sat down to supper. Before the meal, it had been 
arranged that Couet was to draw Sozzini on the subject of the 
satisfaction of Christ. Couet, then a rising light of divinity, 
fresh from the schools, was by no means averse to the plan. 
He expected un easy victory ; and thought Sozzini would be 





* Canta, ii. 497. + See specimens in Canta, ii. 495. 
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all the more ready to engage with an adversary whose dress 
betrayed no sign of the ministerial character, as he travelled 
in the ordinary garb of a business man. He miscalculated alike 
the shrewdness and the theological eagerness of his opponent. 
Scarcely had they sat down to table, when the practised ear of 
Sozzini detected the Calvinist preacher beneath the lay doublet. 
Couet’s long grace before meat was much too professional to 
be a commercial traveller’s spontaneous effort. And the detec- 
tion greatly increased instead of diminishing Sozzini’s willing- 
ness for an encounter. He accepted Couet’s conversational 
remarks as a challenge, and the discussion at once began. It 
was impossible to conclude it that night, and Couet had to 
start at early dawn on his Frankfort journey. He begged 
Sozzini to put upon paper the heads of the matters in dispute, 
and let him have them before he left. No sooner said than 
done. Sozzini sat down in his bed-room to draft the document. 
Finishing it in haste, he carried it to the chamber of Couet, 
who had already retired to rest. Then and there the exact 
terms of discussion were agreed upon between the two men. 
A few weeks later, Couet forwarded to Basle, by the hands of 
Juan Francisco, his examination of the theses, briefly but ably 
handled. The communication is dated 1 April, 1577. Sozzini 
felt that the matter demanded of him a full and careful treat- 
ment, and accordingly set himself to compose an exhaustive 
reply. The progress of the work was interrupted by the out- 
break of the plague at Basle, and by another controversy of 
which we shall speak presently. At length on 12 July, 157 

the labour was finished, and in the shape of a bulky treatise 
was intrusted to Juan Francisco, who promised to send it to 
Couet’s brother at Geneva. By some mischance, the manu- 
script never managed to reach Couet at all. While it was at 
Geneva, it fell into the hands of Giambattista Rota, who 
thought of replying to it on his own account ; but his brethren 
in the ministry advised him that the best answer was the 
suppression of the manuscript.* Meantime, copies were made 








* Rota is the same Jean Baptiste Rotan who, as minister of Rochelle, played 
fast and loose with his party in reference to the conversion of Henry IY. of France. 
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at Basle, and diligently spread abroad by the friends of Sozzini. 
An extract from it, referring to Justifying Faith, was printed 
without the author’s knowledge in 1592.* The whole treatise 
was published in 1594 at the expense of Elias Arciszewski. 
It was the first publication to which Sozzini appended his 
name. In addition to a full account of the origin of the con- 
troversy, he embodies the whole of Couet’s paper, that readers 
might see both sides. This was an honest and open method 
of polemic. Similar fairness was exhibited to the memory of 
Sozzini himself by Sibrand Lubbert of Franeker, who in 1611 
issued a volume De Christo Salvatore, containing entire the 
treatise De Jesu Christi Servatore which he was criticising. 
Whether Couet, who afterwards came back to Basle as minister 
of the French Church there, took any notice of Sozzini’s work 
on its publication, we do not know. His Apologia pro nostra 
Justificatione coram Deo has not come under our notice, nor 
have we ascertained its date. He survived Sozzini four years, 
dying 18 June, 1608, zt. 62. 

Before we speak of the effect of the circulation of the De 
Jesu Christi Servatore, we must refer to the singular contro- 
versy which interrupted the progress of its composition. 

Among the temporary associates of Sozzini was an eccentric 
Florentine of high connections, Francesco Pucci by name. His 
bent was towards literature and philosophy rather than theology. 
Though his family had given three Cardinals to the Church, he 
forsook the communion of Rome, and, leaving Italy, embarked 
in a mercantile business at Lyons. The idea of advancing the 
work of the Reformation took possession of him. He repaired 
to Oxford, where he was admitted to the degree of M.A. on 18th 
May, 1574.+ But his views and his disputations made him 
obnoxious to the high Calvinism which then held sway at 
Oxford. “It pleased God,” writes Dr. John Raynolds, in 1576, 
to the Vice-chancellor, “to stirr up your haste with the grace 


* In the impression of this extract, the author’s name was given as Prosper 
Dysideus, a pseudonym whieh Sozzini had himself used in 1584. 

+ Canta says (ii. 499), “nell Universita di Oxford fu dottorato il 1574 ;” but 
this is an error. Our information is from Wood’s MSS. E. 29. 
VOL, XVI 2P 
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of his holy Spirit for the removing of Puccius.”* Nor did 
he find more favour in London. His denial of an outward 
Church, his insistance upon the necessity of a new dispensa- 
tion, his inability to find any definite scheme of doctrine in 
Scripture, his belief that faith in God was implanted by nature 
in all mankind, were “flat burglary” to the elect, while his 
attitude towards existing orthodoxies was that of a scoffer. 

On the advice of Francisco Betti of Rome, a tried and 
faithful friend of Sozzini, the enthusiastic Pucci came from 
England to Basle in 1577, to discuss matters with the cool, 
keen intellect of his countryman. Their disputation was nar- 
rowed to the question of the natural immortality of man, a 
position which Pucci strenuously maintained, holding it, how- 
ever, as part of a doctrine of the general immortality of all 
creatures. Sozzini went to the other extreme. Mortality, not 
immortality, is the normal issue of human life. Death is not 
the product of sin, but the uniform attendant of every finite 
nature. Even supposing the primal man had never fallen, his 
soul must nevertheless have died.+ It is the special grace 
accorded as a privilege and reward to goodness, the special 
hope and promise of Christianity, “a ritornar in vita, si come 
ha fatto Cristo.”t Of the fate of the wicked and the heathen, 
Sozzini nowhere gives a very clear account. That they literally 
perish is the logical deduction from his language. In the 
manner of its progress and the delay of its publication, the 
debate closely resembled the discussion with Couet. The 
controversy was carried on in writing. Pucci sent in his ten 
arguments on 4th June, 1577. Sozzini replied to them on the 
1}th of the same month. Pucci indited a defence of his views 
on the Ist July. Then came an interruption to the debate. 
Pucci had to leave Basle in consequence of publicly proclaim- 





* Wood’s Hist. and Antiq. Univ. Ox. 1796, ii. 180. 

t Sozzini alludes (see letter in Canta, ii. 497) to Athanasius as holding a similar 
view. Such is not the case. The teaching of Athanasius was, that although before 
the appearance of Christ there were zo\Xoi who had not committed actual sin, 
death reigned even over them (Contr. Arianos, iii.) They were involved, that is 
to say, so far as regards the penalty of death, in the transgression of Adam. 

+ Canta, ii. 492. 
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ing the opinion that all men had by nature a share in the 
righteousness of Christ, and a right to eternal blessedness, 
which they could lose only by actual sin in adult life. Sozzini, 
however, finished a long refutation of his adversary’s defence 
at Ziirich* on 27th January, 1578. When he finally left Basle 
for Transylvania, he forwarded this manuscript to Pucci, who 
made no formal reply, contenting himself with marginal anno- 
tations on the copy transmitted to him. This copy was long 
afterwards returned to Sozzini through Dr. Cornelius Daéms, 
of Brussels. The publication of the whole controversy, deferred 
till after the death of both men, did not take place till 1610, 
when it was issued with the title, De Statu Primi Hominis 
Ante Lapsum Disputatio. 

Pucci’s subsequent fate was erratic. For a time he joined 
himself in Holland to a Conciliwm Peregrinantium Christia- 
norum. He encountered Sozzini again in Poland, and was then 
anxious to discuss, on grounds of reason and Scripture, the 
question of the naturalness and universality of faith in God. 
He fell, however, in Poland into the hands of the famous 
Dr. Dee and his coadjutor Edward Kelly, who, having initiated 
him into the mysteries of Spiritism, got rid of him, as his mores 
were not grati to their wives. He expected the re-appearance 
of Enoch and Elijah, in the capacity of interpreters of the lost 
meaning of the Scripture revelation. Finally, at Prague, he 
was once more converted in a sort of fashion, through the 
influence of angels, to the Catholic Church, and meditated a 
visit to Rome, there to lay his numerous writings before the 
sovereign Pontiff. But in November, 1592, while on his jour- 
ney, he was thrown from a vehicle ; he lay some months, with 
a broken thigh, at Salzburg. There he probably died, under 
arrest, in 1593.+ ; 

The success of the De Jesu Christi Servatore formed the 





* Whither, after a visit to Baden (see his letter in Cantu, ii. 498), he had retired 
on the outbreak of the plague at Basle. 

t Joannis Baptiste de Gasparis Commentarius de Vita, Fatis, Operibus et 
Opinionibus Francisei Puccii, in A. Calogiera’s Nuov. Raccolta d’Opuscoli, &c., 
1755, Vol. xxix. Conf. Soc. Opp. i. 378. 
2P2 
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turning-point in Sozzini’s career. To all who perused the 
widely-circulated manuscript, the fact must have become 
patent that the cause of heresy had at last secured the power- 
ful aid of a constructive dogmatist. Up to this time, the stray 
efforts of anti-trinitarian criticism might fairly have been 
regarded, by independent thinkers as well as by the orthodox, 
as of comparatively little account. Their promoters aimed at 
the rectification of thought and phraseology on purely tran- 
scendental points. For the most part they studiously con- 
tended that questions of vital moment, in relation especially 
to the scheme of salvation, were left untouched by their specu- 
lations. This, for example, was the case with Ochino, with 
Lelio Sozini, and with the existing leaders of the anti-trini- 
tarian movement then going on in Poland and Transylvania. 
But here was a closely reasoned proposal for a radical revo- 
lution of the whole moral theology of Christendom. The 
expression which concludes the well-known couplet written 
for Sozzini’s epitaph—sed fundamenta Socinus—conveys no 
empty boast. Those who reject are at one with those who 
adopt the Socinian solution of the mystery of salvation, in 
regarding it as “the only consistent rival”* to the satisfaction 
scheme which the genius of Anselm had identified with Chris- 
tianity. Only individuals here and there, it is probable, are 
deeply interested in the metaphysics or even in the arithmetic 
of Deity. But the question of human conduct and its issues, 
in relation to Divine justice and mercy; the means and process 
of the soul’s purification ; the doctrine of salvation here and 
life eternal hereafter ; these are, for every human being, topics 
of momentous and pressing concern. And when Sozzini pro- 
claimed, with no hesitating voice, that the great office of Christ 
was to make a new moral impression upon mankind; when 
he treated the Saviour’s death as the seal of his exemplary life, 
and more especially as the gate of his entrance to a heaven 
tlius opened to his followers ; when he removed the ground of 





* Dr. W. Cunningham, Historical Theology, 1863, ii. 183. See the whole chapter 
for one of the ablest expositions of Socinianism, as “a system of positive opinions,” 
from a Calvinistie point of view. 
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the substitution theory by declaring that God asks not punish- 
ment, but only repentance, as the condition of His forgiveness ; 
when, finally, he destroyed the possibility of a pre-ordained 
selection of candidates for heaven, by maintaining that the 
conduct of responsible agents is incalculable by omniscience, 
does not “come within the scope of what may be known, even 
by an Infinite Being,’*—it must have been plain to all who 
loved the old paths that the deaf Italian from Siena, the ex- 
diplomat of the Tuscan court, who had been silently working 
at Basle with his Bible and his mother-wit, was no mere critic 
to be fenced with, but an enemy of strength and resolution, 
determined to oust medizvalism from the field. On the other 
hand, the men who longed to see the Churches fully freed from 
the curse of the old theology but had neither the intellect to 
perceive, nor the courage to pursue for themselves the path of 
a complete emancipation, hailed in Sozzini the appearance of 
their deliverer. His whispered name went round from heretic 
to heretic, from exile to exile, the synonym for dogged earnest- 
ness, unflinching candour, fearless defiance of authority and 
unimpeachable purity of motive and life. 

No one rejoiced in this discovery of the powers of Sozzini 
with a more eager joy than Giorgio Biandrata of Saluzzo. The 
very man for his purpose had arisen. ‘Come to Transylvania,’ 
he said. ‘We have a wide field to be newly planted; you 
can sow the seed. We are in straits ; you can help us.’ 

Biandrata was a man of every shining talent, but of no 
soundness of character. Morally speaking, the court physician 
of Poland and Transylvania was a scoundrel in grain. Of an 
ancient stock, for the De Blandrate were a powerful family from 
the early part of the 13th century, Giorgio, the youngest of 








¢ Cunningham, ii. 173. Sozzini, however, had doubts respecting the proper 
infinity of the Divine Essence, and did not think this doctrine could fairly be 
deduced from the ideas of limitless power and knowledge (Opp. i. 685). His con- 
ception of God is of a Being possessed of infinite qualities, personally dwelling in 
the immovable sphere of the third heaven (Opp. i. 42). In this view of the non- 
immanence of the Deity, he exactly coincides with the founders of another Unitarian 
system, still extant though little known, that, namely, of John Reeve and Lodowicke 
Muggleton. The doctrine of Serveto goes to an opposite extreme. 
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three sons of Bernardino Biandrata, was born at Saluzzo about 
1515. Of precocious cleverness, he had graduated in arts and 
medicine at Montpellier in 1533. But in arts, medicine, or 
theology, he was never better than a charlatan. He made the 
functional and nervous disorders of women his specialty,* and 
this circumstance forms the key to his subsequent opportuni- 
ties of advancement. His first acquaintance with Hungary 
was in 1551, but in 1553 we find him with Alciati in the 
Grisons, and in 1557 he spent a year at Geneva, in constant 
intercourse with Calvin. His deceitfulness,+ even ‘more than 
his heresies, disgusted the great Reformer, who told him to 
his face that his countenance was the index of a bad heart. 
Nevertheless, the supple physician managed to keep on good 
terms with the rugged Autocrat, at the very time when he was 
deftly plotting anti-trinitarian sedition in the bosom of the 
Italian Church at Geneva. t 

In 1558, Biandrata found it expedient to place himself 
beyond the reach of Calvin’s arm, and betook himself to 
Poland. Here he became an acknowledged leader of the 
heretical party at the Synods of Pinczow (1558) and Ksionzh 
(1560 and 1562). His plan of action was the suppression of 
all extremes of opinion, on the basis of a Confession verbally 
drawn from Scripture. At the same time he was pushing his 
worldly fortunes, having obtained the post of court physician 
in attendance on the old Queen Dowager, the Milanese Bona 
Sforza, an unscrupulous woman, whose character formed a 
strange comment upon her baptismal name. She had been 





* Some of his early treatises on this subject, including the Cimelia Muliebria, 
still exist in MS., and are described by V. Malacarne in his Commentario delle 
Opere e delle Vicende di Giorgio Biandrata Nobile Saluzzese, Archiatro in Tran- 
sylvania e in Polonia. Padova, 1814. (Portrait.) 

t Perfidiam, et fallacias, dolosque tortuosos. Calvin’s Letter to the Brethren 
at Wilna, 9 Oct. 1561. ,See also Calv. to Zurkinden, 4 July, 1558. 

t He attended professionally the wife of Count Celso Massimiliano Martinengo, 
preacher of the Italian Church of Geneva. This was an English lady, Joan Stafford, 
first married to Williams, an elder in the English Church at Geneva. She died 
26 Feb. 1557, about a year after her second marriage. Burns, Hist. of Par. 
Registers, 1872, pp. 285-6. 
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instrumental in the execution of Katharine Weygel, burned 
alive at Cracow in 1539, at the age of eighty, for Unitarian 
opinions. Not very long after this, she placed Ochino’s Dialogi 
in the hands of Lismanin, her confessor ; and had around her 
a band of conspirators who were bent on destroying the influ- 
ence of the Catholic religion, without any very clear idea of 
what they were to put in its place. From Poland, in 1563, 
Biandrata transferred for a time his medical services and his 
heretical schemes to the Transylvanian court, where the 
daughters, Elizabeth and Anne, of his first patroness were 
married to ruling princes. He returned to Poland in the train 
of Stephen Bathory in 157]. It is not a little instructive to 
know that throughout his Polish career he was accompanied 
by his two brothers, Ludovico and Alphonso, the former being 
a Romish ecclesiastic, Canon and Vicar-General of the diocese 
of Saluzzo. Thus he had every string to his bow. 

In Transylvania, Biandrata worked upon the popular mind 
through his influence over a truly noble and patriotic soul, 
Ferencz David, the most trusted and the most enlightened of 
the native clergy, whose story has at length found a worthy 
narrator in Elek Jakab, keeper of the National Archives at 
Pest.* David was at once a man of the highest character, and 
of independent and progressive mind. His deepening hold 
upon spiritual religion made it impossible for him to remain, 
or allow his people to remain, in the condition of doctrinal 
suppression to which Biandrata would fain have reduced the 
whole Reforming movement. Moreover, the revelation in 
1578 of Biandrata’s moral vileness, changed admiration on 
David’s part to abhorrence.+ 

It was at this crisis of affairs that the arrival of a copy of 
the De Jesu Christo Servatore convinced Biandrata that the 
very man for his purpose was to be found in the person of his 





* Dévid Ferencz Emléke. Jakab Elektél. Budapest, 1879. 

+ The good Wallace glosses Biandrata’s peccatum Italicum as “a spirit of 
revenge, which is said to be the besetting sin of Italians” (ii. 259). There is, 
however, unhappily no ambiguity about the foeda Sodomisis charged against him 
by the Transylvanian ministers. Bod. p. 383. 
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compatriot at Basle. The name of a Sozzini, the personal 
character and growing repute of Fausto, the intellectual pro- 
portions of his work, his indefatigable method in controversy 
and withal the evident bias of his mind to doctrinal finality, 
his independent position as a layman, and his diplomatic 
training, all marked him out in Biandrata’s cunning eye as 
the successful antagonist to the views of David, whose course 
he felt that he could no longer calculate or control. Imme- 
diately the court physician made overtures to this unexpected 
creator of a new orthodoxy, the vanquisher alike of Pucci and 
of Couet, who had so admirably shaped his course between 
the radical and the evangelical extremes.* 

Sozzini was not slow to respond. Already the age had 
listened to dreams of Hungary, as a possible field for a Chris- 
tian church to be re-constituted from the foundation on new 
principles. In the 27th Dialogue of Ochino, a certain Eusebius 
is introduced as having tried all the various communities of 
the Reformed without satisfaction to his conscience, and as 
having at length resolved to betake himself “in Hungariam, 
ubi spero, Dei ope, constiturum esse Ecclesiam, ab omnibus 
lis, que mihi in ceteris displicuerunt Ecclesiis, incontamina- 
tam.” The period for a discussion between Sozzini and David 
was arranged ; and David, with characteristic frankness, opened 
his house at Kolozsvar to his Italian visitor.+ 

The discussion between the native Bishop and the proffered 
leader turned upon the religious honour due to our Lord as 
part of the devotions of the faithful. The title of Deus, and 
the homage of prayer, had been secured to Christ by the terms 
of the toleration granted, under Biandrata’s influence, to the 
Minor or anti-trinitarian Church. Within these terms it was 
Biandrata’s purpose to restrain the enlarging spirit of heresy. 
The charge against David was that he had publicly exceeded 
them. If the Transylvanian divine would be convinced by 





* “Media est inter duo extrema,” 


fication. Opp. i. 621. Conf. i. 483. 
+ A son of David was then living at Basle, and to this son Sozzini afterwards 
paid a suitable sum in acknowledgment of his father’s hospitality. 
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Sozzini of his theological error, well and good ; if not, Biandrata 
was resolved to suppress him. No result came of the discussion ; 
as might easily have been predicted, when it is recollected that 
Sozzini distinctly proclaimed from the first that his mission 
was not to inquire with, but simply to instruct his adversary. 
When nine months of this unsatisfactory procedure had elapsed, 
David ascended the pulpit in the grand old gothic church of 
Kolozsvar, and, summoning all his eloquence to his aid, de- 
nounced the cwltus of Christ as the remains of Romish super- 
stition, on a level with the cu/tws of Mary and the saints. 
That sermon was his destruction. An imprisonment and trial 
on the charge of innovation followed, and the venerable Bishop 
ended his days amid the accumulated horrors of incarceration 
at Déva, on the Maros—the Unitarian Wartburg, as it has 
been called. Yet though the guilty triumphed, and the light 
of an honest man’s testimony was extinguished, who would 
not prefer the fate of David to the victory of Biandrata? The 
end of Biandrata was not peace. He amassed a fortune, and 
returned to be whitewashed in the all-hallowing communion 
of Rome. A nephew, Bernardino Biandrata, who found it 
irksome waiting for a dead man’s shoes, strangled him at last 
in his bed, somewhere about 1590. The date is not known; 
the place was probably Alba Julia (Karlsburg). Thus perished 
one of those men who are not so much the reproach of a 
particular community as the opprobrium of human nature.* 

The story of David's trial does not form any part of the 
history of Sozzini, who was neither present nor in any way 
an accessory. In itself, even as it stands in the pages of the 
Calvinist historian Peter Bod, it presents one of the most 
pathetic scenes in the whole record of religious persecution. 
It is fitting, however, that some account should be here given 
of the position to which this trial lent so fatal a prominence, 
and which is usually regarded as the capital doctrine of Soci- 
nian orthodoxy, the Invocation of Christ. 





* Malacarne treats the story of his murder as an invention of Sozzini, and thinks 
the nephew had returned to Piedmont before the uncle’s death ; but the information 
given by Sozzini (Opp. ii. 538) is too precise to be set aside by mere conjecture. 
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In fixing the precise nature of the religious regard due from 
Christians to their Master, Sozzini distinguished between 
adoratio, the homage and emotion of the heart, and invocatio, 
the appeal of the lips in prayer. The former he regarded as 
strictly an essential of the Christian character ; the latter as a 
privilege, which Christians are perfectly free either to exercise 
or to disuse at their discretion, provided they are not guilty of 
depriving their fellow-christians of a similar privilege. No 
man who did not “adore,” that is, offer the religious homage 
of his heart to Christ, could be a Christian on Sozzini’s view. 
On the other hand, while no one could be bound to direct his 
prayers to Christ, no one should be prohibited from doing so.* 
This direction of prayer to Christ was not indeed an act of lesser 
or secondary worship. It stood altogether distinct from the 
expression of such feelings as Christ on his own merits is fitted 
to inspire. Its lawfulness arose simply and naturally out of 
the representative position which Christ has received from the 
Father. To the Father, alone and absolutely, actual Godhead 
belongs. Upon Christ, in essence a purus putus homo, a creation 
ex nilo (whose birth of a Virgin has no theological significance 
and ranks as a prodigy, a sign to know him by), the Creator 
has bestowed an official Godship, a divinitas as distinct from 
deitas, a supremacy not of nature but of office. It is Christ 
who administers the Church and rules the human world, under 
the authority of God. Cantu well observes, “Ad ogni modo 
costituivasi wn Dio subalterno, al quale in un dato tempo il 
Dio supremo cedette il governo del mondo.” It follows that we 
may, if we please, direct the whole of our prayers to Christ ; 
so doing, we are only presenting them to the Father’s authorized 
representative, duly appointed to receive them. How easily 
this theological device enabled a concordat to be established 
between a Catholic form of devotion and a heretical spirit, is 
plain upon the face of it. Equally plain is it that the idea of 
such a union would have been impossible to a sensitively 





* See especially his controversy with Ivan Niemojewski (Opp. i. 897—423) for 
a clear and dispassionate statement of his views. 
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religious nature. What Sozzini’s own habit in devotion may 
have been, we do not know. He never conducted the services 
of the Church, and of his private practice we have no trace. 
His religious writings are, however, singularly bare of any 
personal aspiration towards our Lord ; and comparing him in 
this respect with Serveto, or even with his own uncle Lelio, 
we are struck with the marked absence of overt signs not 
only of the invocatio which he protected, but of the adoratio 
on which he insists. Yet he continually made this topic a 
corner-stone of ecclesiastical unity. His great quarrel with 
the Arians of his day was that, notwithstanding their exalted 
views of Christ's dignity of nature, they could not be brought 
to acknowledge the lawfulness of Invocation.* 

The disastrous issue of the dispute with David terminated 
Sozzini’s hopes of being useful by his presence to the Churches 
of Transylvania. In May 1579, before David's trial actually 
came on, Sozzini was on his way to Poland, his departure 
being hastened by the prevalence of an epidemic cholic. He 
was now forty years of age, and anxious that his connection 
with the Reforming movement should assume some definite 
shape. He took up his residence at Cracow, and in this beau- 
tiful city or in its neighbourhood, he spent the remaining 
twenty-five years of his life. Twice was he compelled to leave 
Cracow itself. On the first occasion, in 1583, he was protected 
by Kristéf Morsztyn, who gave him a home at Paulikowice, and 
his daughter Elizabeth to wife. The second time, in 1598, a 
fresh excitement against his opinions having been aroused by 
the publication of his De Jesu Christo Servatore, his house was 
sacked and his person violently used by the rabble of Cracow, 
who dragged him from his bed through the streets. A final 
refuge was provided for him under the roof of Abraham Blonski 
at Luslawice. Before this second persecution he lost his wife 





* This is characteristic of all modern Arians, the only exception that occurs to 
us being that of Micaiah Towgood. On the other hand, many Humanitarians have 
permitted and employed direct address to Christ; and even Mr. Belsham concedes 
that his friend the Duke of Grafton was possibly right “in believing that Jesus 
Christ in his present state can hear and help us.” Mem. of Lindsey, 1812, p. 328. 
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in child-birth, and in the same year, 1587, had his family pro- 
perty withdrawn from him, on the death of Francesco Maria 
de’ Medici. Francesco’s successor in the Grand Duchy, Ferdi- 
nando I., had been a Cardinal, and it would never do for a 
quondam Prince of the Church to support a heretic. 

Sozzini’s relation to the Liberal Churches of Poland was 
peculiar. He was welcomed at their Synods and courted by 
their leaders, yet he never formally joined their communion. 
The difficulty was not so much one of doctrine as of church 
order. The Polish anti-trinitarians were anabaptists, and 
Sozzini would never consent to be re-baptized. His position 
about baptism was, that it was a thing indifferent ; and when 
he was urged that in this case he might reasonably submit to 
the ordinance, he firmly replied that he could not thus treat 
an open question as if it were closed. What Christianity 
required was a condition of the heart ; outward ordinances 
must be left to find their own level in the practical experience 
of the Christian community. As a matter of expediency and 
to avoid scandal, he was prepared to acquiesce in the require- 
ment of baptism in the case of those who had never been 
baptized at all ; but he would not go further than this. Baptism 
was baptism, at whatever age or in whatever form administered. 
Here, again, he holds out his favourite proposal for combining 
the incompatibles of Catholic usage and Liberal conviction. 
It followed from this refusal of his, that even while enjoying 
the highest respect of the Liberal Churches, he long remained 
virtually an excommunicate. Whether this non-admission to 
the sacred table was felt by him as a distinct loss to the spiri- 
tual life, or was unwelcome only as the withholding of a right 
of profession which might justly be claimed by every Christian 
man, it is not easy to determine. Probabilities incline to the 
latter view. Before his death, however, Churches arose in 
Poland which adopted his own view of the terms of communion. 
The non-necessity of baptism ultimately became a recognized 
tenet of the Polish anti-trinitarian community; accordingly 
the Racovian Catechism, in its first issue, acknowledges only 
one Sacrament as instituted by Christ. 
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It is not necessary to pursue in detail the ramifications of 
the various controversies with which Sozzini was from time to 
time engaged. His Polish life was spent in discussions, that 
is to say in perpetual endeavours to press home his own middle 
way in matters of opinion to the reluctant minds of all sorts of 
extreme men. From the highest Arianism to the barest Theism, 
every variation of theological belief presented by the Reform- 
ing movement was successively confronted by the keen logic 
of the Socinian compromise. Rarely did he bring out a 
Catholic combatant ; nevertheless his discussion on the Unity 
of God with the Jesuits of Posen was valued by himself as the 
choicest of his extant polemical performances. He excepted 
only the treatise against Atheism, which perished in the out- 
break of violence at Cracow. Here, however, the inability of 
an author to appraise the comparative merit of his works is 
once more illustrated. The truth is, Sozzini had no meta- 
physical genius. Nothing can be more jejune than his dreary 
elaboration of textual commonplaces in refutation of the 
subtle arguments of the Catholic dogma de Deo. With Arians 
he succeeded better than with Semi-judaizers, as he called 
them, so far at least as making converts. was concerned. But 
he persistently drove the ultra-radicals, one by one, from the 
field. 

It is in his treatment of this latter class of thinkers and 
doubters that the least genial side of Sozzini’s character 
exhibits itself. In controversy he was scrupulously fair—per- 
haps it would be truer to say, scrupulously exact—but never 
sympathetic. He had nothing of Ochino’s characteristic love 
of taking both sides of every question into his own mind, 
nothing of his admirable power of feeling their merits with 
his own consciousness. Sozzini’s cold energy reminds us of 
Calvin. Had these two crossed swords, the career of Protes- 
tautism might have been different. Not even the Geneva steel 
could have encountered quite unharmed the imperturbable 
blade of the Italian fence. As it was, Sozzini’s antagonists 
were never his equals in intellectual power, and he made no 
account of their personal claims to consideration. This im- 
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presses us strongly in his dealings with David. Though to 
call Sozzini a persecutor is to speak in ignorance of the facts, 
yet it is observable that throughout his subsequent allusions 
to David’s opinions and death, he never lets drop a word of 
kindness for the man. He prided himself, and with truth, on 
his avoidance of irritating and obnoxious language in contro- 
versy. Nothing can be in better breeding than his restraint 
and his courtly civility. He set an example, of the highest 
use in that age, and of permanent value. Yet in estimating a 
man’s internal worth, we somehow feel that we would rather 
have to apologize for his rude words than for his chilled 
sympathies. “A curse relieves,” wrote human-hearted Charles 
Lamb to Matilda Betham ; “do you ever try it”?* Quite free 
from the tendency to ecclesiastical swearing, Sozzini was 
equally free from the weakness of loving those he could not 
convince. Towards Christian Franken, the Polish Davidite, 
and towards Simon Budny, who ran in Lithuania a theologi- 
cal career not unlike that of David in Transylvania, and was 
publicly excommunicated, with his numerous followers, by the 
anti-trinitarians in 1584, Sozzini exhibited the attitude simply 
of a hard repulsion. 

There is a still stronger case in point. Martin Seidel was a 
poor refugee from Olaw in Silesia, with abnormal views on 
religious matters. He rejected the Messianic doctrine of the 
New Testament, on the ground that the Hebrew Prophets had 
distinctly promised a mundane King, while the kingdom claimed 
for Jesus was of a totally different and spiritual order. He 
rejected the Messianic hopes of the Old Testament, on the 
ground that the expectation there held out was an exclusively 
Jewish promise, just as the ceremonial law was an exclusively 
Jewish code. The sum of the universal religion he discovered 
in the moral law, “ Decalogus, qui est zterna & immutabilis 
voluntas Dei.” This law, he said, “etiam mihi a Deo datus 
est, non quidem per vocem sonantem de czlo, sicut populo 
Judaico, at per creationem insitus est menti mez.” But the 





* Fraz. Mag. July, 1878, p. 79. 
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insitus Decalogus being corrupted in the hearts of men by bad 
custom, the vocalis Decalogus was of supreme worth as a uni- 
versal rule, “quia cum insito nobis Decalogo consentit.” Seidel 
had made fruitless efforts to propagate this moral Theism 
among his compatriots, and despairing of any success, he 
betook himself to the Polish anti-trinitarians, “utpote ad eos 
qui propits, quam ali secte, ad veritatem accesserunt.” He 
made no secret of his opinions, which he frankly owned had 
not won a single convert, and wanted to obtain permission to 
open at Cracow a school for boys, where he might teach 
“litteras, item necessarias linguas & artes,” and enjoy the com- 
fort of living among a tolerant people. Sozzini was entrusted 
with the task of answering his application, when a correspond- 
ence ensued. Not a syllable did the cautious dogmatist suffer 
to escape from his pen in reference to the particular request of 
the unfortunate exile. He simply did his utmost to argue him 
into Socinianism. No doubt so purely spiritual a conception 
as that of an insitus Decalogus ran counter to Sozzini’s whole 
notions of speculative fitness. The correspondence closes in a 
manner which is painfully moving. Poor Seidel, seeing that 
his application was not to be considered till he had become a 
proselyte, writes his farewell, thanking those few who had 
shewn kindness to a wandering stranger, and invoking the 
blessing of God on a community, whose doctrine he would 
gladly see embraced by all Christians, that the world might 
thus be freed from superstitions against which he too was 
contending, “sed ex aliis fundamentis quam vos facitis.” 
Sozzini, on the other hand, coldly winds up with the ungene- 
rous retort that it might justly be suspected that the nan whom 
he had failed to enlighten was fonder of his own opinions than 
of the truth.* 

Despite this inflexibility of disposition, Sozzini had grasped 
to a certain extent the great idea of religious toleration, on a 
principle which was peculiarly his own. Drawing the ordi- 
nary Catholic distinction, he dealt separately with those who 





* Opp. ii. 806-12. 
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simply hold, and those who “ pertinaciously” seek to propagate, 
opinions which may be deemed erroneous. The former class 
should not in any way be molested ; and if they rule their 
lives “ad prescriptum Christi” (which, however, the Papists, 
being all idolators, do not), they will, whatever their speculative 
errors, be admitted to life eternal.* To the second class belong 
“heresiarchs ;” and these it is lawful to control in their action, 
even to the extent of imprisonment, if there be no other way ; 
but no further. Sozzini lived in an age when Catholics 
zealously put in force the penalty of the stake, and Protestants 
resorted to the discipline of the sword, for the suppression of 
heresy. That he emancipated his mind from assent to this 
last resort of religious cowardice, was a stride in the right 
course, for which we must yield him all credit. In fact, his 
argument weut further in this particular direction than the 
ideas either of that age or this. If it is right, argued the 
votaries of intolerance, to use sword and flame against the 
enemies of the State and of an earthly prince, why is it not 
right to employ them against the foes of the Church and of 
Christ? Sozzini found it impossible to answer this question. 
Accordingly, he maintained that it was wrong to resort to 
sword and flame in any case ; that war itself, and the punish- 
ment of death or of mutilation, as well as the auto-da-fé, were 
unlawful exercises of power on the part of a Christian man. 
He pursued this doctrine to all its consequences ; and con- 
cluded that no true Christian could hold any civil office which 
involved complicity with bloodshed.{ Neither might a Chris- 
tian appeal to the magistrate for the redress of private injuries. 
As the Hebrews were formerly under a Theocracy, so are 
Christians now under a Christocracy ; hence the only method 





* Opp. i. 502. + Opp. i. 476. 

t The application of this doctrine to practical life presents a fruitful field for 
casuistry, such as the Quakers subsequently employed, and for which the mind of 
Sozzini was peculiarly adapted. See his letter to Elias Arciszewki, 15 Feb. 1595. 
(Opp. i. 438.) A Christian might not kill or wound even an assassin, but he might 
beat or bruise him; and he might wear arms with intent to scare a robber from 
attacking his person. : 
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of dealing with civil grievances which they can lawfully put in 
motion is that of excommunication ; “etiamsi,” as he naively 
expresses himself, “in excommunicatione persequenda plus 
lederetur proximus, quam in civili magistratu ulciscende 
injuriz caussa adeundo.”* The controversy into which he 
rushed on this whole subject with Jacobo Panioto Paleologo in 
1581 was the most unpopular of all his writings, at any rate with 
his own party. Paleologo was a leading liberal, whose impe- 
rial ancestry lent weight to his position among the anti-trini- 
tarians, while his age and misfortunes, it was thought, should 
have exempted him from attack. These were always, with 
Sozzini, very subordinate considerations, and a pungency was 
added to his polemic by the fact that Paleologo had been a 
friend, and continued a disciple, of David. + 

The portrait of Sozzini, prefixed to the Amsterdam edition 
of his works, shews us a rather short-necked, round-shouldered 
man in a scholar’s habit, with a wrinkled forehead exceptionally 
high and broad, penetrating eyes somewhat dulled by the use 
of the lamp, a small and graceful mouth, a trim beard of formal 
cut, and that slightly pondering look which deaf people often 
acquire.{ The expression is grave and sweet, and very self- 
contained. But the true picture of the man is to be found in 
his letters to his friends. There he conceals nothing either of 
his power or his weakness. His verbosity; his un-Ciceronian 
Latin; his scant skill in other learned tongues ; the thinness 
of his general culture ; his late acquaintance with the elements 
of logic ; his hatred of personalities in discussion ; the cock- 
sure confidence of his absolute certainty where he knew ; the 
naked frankness of his doubts where he felt he did not know ; 
his life by rule, but without asceticism ; his love of simple 
fare and apparel, combined with a valetudinarian nicety in 
food and lodging ; his sensible judgment on luxuries, since 





* Opp. ii. 92. 

+ See Jacobus Paleologus, Eine Studie, von Karl Landsteiner, Wien. 1873, a 
careful piece of work by a Catholic clergyman and schoolmaster, giving valuable 
original documents. 

+ For his early deafness, see Canti, ii. 496. 
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what would be extravagance in one set of conditions is but 
the custom of common life elsewhere,*—all these features of 
the real living man are freely self-delineated, without art and 
without effort, in his most engaging correspondence. He 
patiently bears with the biting remarks of his “candid friend” 
Marcello Squarcialupo, though he is too sure of himself to 
appreciate the full force of “Tear'em’s” pungent criticism. 
He cannot understand how anybody can consider him dispu- 
tatious ; he is utterly unconscious how high his voice rises in 
parlour debate. Devoid of passion, Sozzini is not altogether 
free from a suspicion of occasional peevishness. But a man 
who is subject to cholic and the stone may be excused for 
some symptoms of involuntary vexation. His domestic affec- 
tions, the enjoyment of which was so sadly and prematurely 
cut short, were warm aud true. For the education of his little 
daughter, whom he named after his own mother, Agnese, he 
was tenderly solicitous ; and though he felt it right that the 
child should be in her aunt’s care, it was a great privation to 
the widowed father that he could not have her always with 
him. His friendships were life-long; his admirations free 
from the slightest taint of jealousy. It was his delight in the 
religious eloquence and rising reputation of Peter Stoienski, 
the young pastor of Luslawice, which led him to fix his final 
residence in that pleasant spot. A busy but never a restless 
life, a persecuted but calm existence, a personality singularly 
influential but never officially promoted to posts of command, 
ceased at length to be. An obscure village, buried in a quiet 
vale encircled by the hills of Galicia, lost one of its inhabitants. 
On the 4th March, 1604, at Luslawice, in the mature vigour 
of his sixty-fifth year, Fausto Paulo Sozzini passed away from 
the world. The traveller who takes the pains to search for 
the resting-place of his mortal remains may easily identify it. 
Luslawice lies some thirty English miles eastward from Cracow, 
and the huge square block of limestone, with its defaced in- 
scription, which covers the tomb of the departed heretic, is 





* The Axamit, which so strangely puzzles Dr. Toulmin in this connection, is the 
low Latin examitum (é&aytroy woven with six threads), our samite. 
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carefully railed round by the piety of the Catholic proprietor 
of the soil. 

Nothing was further from the purpose of Sozzini than the 
founding of a Unitarian Church. The religious necessity for 
such an institution which pressed upon Bidle and Lindsey 
was a necessity of worship, and, as we have seen, Sozzini was 
more anxious to protect than to exclude the worship of our 
Lord. Apart from this question of worship, the particular 
opinion which came subsequently to be conveyed by the name 
Unitarian is a mere dogma of theological speculation, and one 
which was not, in Sozzini’s view, of the first importance. But 
as the term Unitarian, which we first encounter as an eccle- 
siastical designation long after Sozzini’s death, is often vaguely 
used, it may be well to specify what it means.* 

There can be no controversy among Christians respecting 
the Unity of God. The proposition, “God is One,” is received 
by all Christians as an essential of faith, with the same una- 
nimity and certainty with which they hold the proposition, 
“God is.” It is indeed a condition precedent of Christianity, 
rather than a part of Christianity itself, viewed as a distinct 
revelation. If the Unitarian doctrine meant to assert this 
acknowledged truth and no more, it would cease to be 
accounted a heresy, at the expense of being reckoned a truism 
or an impertinence. It is not till we get beyond the reve- 
lation of the Divine Unity to the question of the Divine 
Personality, that we touch the ground of conflict between the 
Trinitarian and the Unitarian. These terms are correlative ; 
the one defines the other. That which the former asserts, 
the latter not only denies, but meets with a counter assertion. 
On the one hand, it is dogmatically maintained that there 
exists a threefold Personality in the Godhead, that God is 
Tripersonal ; on the other, that there is no such triplicity in 





* We may here state, on the authority of Elek Jakab, that the word Unitarius 
was first employed, so far as his knowledge goes, by the narrator of a discussion 
between Péter Juhdsz (Melius) and F. David. We have not the date at hand, and 
the point requires further elucidation. In the Records of the Consistory at Kolozs- 
var the word Unitarius never occurs till the year 1637. 
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the Divine Selfhood, that God is Unipersonal. The Unitarian 
doctrine means, not the bare Unity, but the Unipersonality of 
God; a doctrine, of course, which it is vain to seek in the 
express terms of the Scriptural revelation ; which is a deduc- 
tion from Scripture in the way either of development or of 
corruption in one direction, just as the Trinitarian doctrine is 
a deduction in the way of development or of corruption in 
another direction. The Trinitarian doctrine was the earlier 
reduced to accurate language, and the Catholic Church has 
decided that it furnishes the true sense of Scripture. But though 
the formulation of the Unitarian doctrine comes later, it claims, 
as every Christian doctrine must claim, to be the legitimate 
exposition of the records and the mind of the age of inspiration. 

Now Sozzini, while he held the Unitarian doctrine, did not 
hold it as the centre of his system, or even as in itself an 
essential truth of the Gospel. Every one who believed and 
acted upon the precepts of Christ, either as of supreme authority 
(which is the Catholic position), or as of an authority practi- 
cally equivalent to the supreme (which is Sozzini’s own view), 
was entitled to all the benefits of the Gospel. Sozzini ex- 
pressly disclaimed the character of a party man, “nulli sect 
sum penitus addictus.”* He thought that Calvinists, Arians, 
and those of his own way of thinking, ought freely to make 
common cause in church fellowship, and constitute a national 
Free Church.t The only denominational name which he him- 
self ever adopted was Christian, and his immediate followers 
strictly adhered to his practice. Hence the specific designa- 
tions which soon came into use for the anti-trinitarian party 
were at first merely local (Pinczovian, Racovian, and the like), 
or personal (Socinian, Budnean, &c.), or the revived party- 
words of controversies long extinct in their original form 
(Ebionite, Samosatenian, Photinian). The Transylvanian 
Church finally adopted Unitarian as its official designation ; 





* Opp. i. 373. 


+ See his special treatise on this point, Quod Regni Polonia & Magni ducatus 
Lithuanicee homines, &c., 1599. Opp. i. 691 —707. 
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but the Polish Church was faithful, even in exile, to Sozzini’s 
scrupulosity, proclaiming itself a society of Catholic Christians, 
“quos Unitarios vocant.” As late as 1762 the Church of 
Polish exiles at Kolozsvar re-issued their “Confessio Fidei 
Exulum Christi, qui ab ejus sanctissimo nomine Christiani 
tantum appellari amant.” 

The true missionaries of, Socinianism were the printing- 
presses of Racow, 1602—1638, Zaslav-Losk-Wilna-Liibeck, 
1572—1656, and Amsterdam (Irenopolis) 1669—1692.* Of 
Socinism proper, if we may thus designate the precise stage 
which his doctrines reached in the master’s own mind, the 
authorized exponent is the Catechesis Ecclesiarum que in Regno 
Polonia, &c., commonly known as the Racovian Catechism. 
This was undertaken by Sozzini and Stoienski in 1603, but 
completed by Valentin Schmalz and Jeromos Moskorzowski 
in 1605. It was dedicated, strangely enough, to James L of 
England.t This work became in fact the means of introduc- 
ing Socinism to our country. It was reprinted in London, 
1651, but most of the copies were burnt on 6th and 8th April, 
1652, by order of the Long Parliament. 

But Socinianism had to undergo a development from the 
original form which the characteristic caution of its inspiring 
mind had imposed upon it, before it reached its natural issues 
as a theological system. To study Socinianism as a matured 
science of religious thought, we turn to the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum. This collection does not contain, and may be said 
to exclude, the works of the actual associates and immediate 
successors of Sozzini. The series began, in 1666, with the 
volumes of Hans Krell the great theologian of the Neo-Soci- 
nians, and Jonas Schlichting their most distinguished com- 
mentator. Both these men studied at Altorf, and brought new 
ideas thence to bear upon the system of Sozzini. The works 
of Sozzini himself were not added till 1668. Those of Johann 





* Sand. Bib. Antitrinn. 79, 201-2. 
+ It was published in Polish 1605, in German (Der Kleine Katechismus) 1608, 
in Latin 1609. See Rees’ Historical Introduction. Dr. Rees’ translation is not 
from the original Catechism, but from Schlichting’s Amsterdam revision, 1659. 
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Ludwig Wolzogen complete the original series.* It was the 
Krell type of Socinianism which influenced the mind of Bidle ; 
and Bidle found it easy to remove as a mere excrescence from 
the teaching of Krell that doctrine of the Invocation of Christ 
which had been rooted in the very heart of Sozzini’s own via 
media position. 

The Liberal Church of Poland had always been conspi- 
cuously a Church of refugees. Few of its distinguished leaders 
were men of Polish birth or ancestry. Of Sozzini’s personal 
coadjutors, Schmalz was a Thuringian, Volkel a Saxon. Krell 
proclaims himself a Franconian on every one of his title-pages ; 
Wolzogen was an Austrian baron; and Schlichting, though 
born at Bukowiec, was a Swiss by immediate ancestry. To 
this cause we may partly attribute the sudden and entire 
dispersion of the Polish Church under the persecuting edict of 
Ivan Casimir I. in 1660. Another cause may be sought in 
the fact that, going much further than Sozzini, the leaders of 
the Polish Church generally maintained the unlawfulness, in 
any circumstances, of civil office for a Christian man. The 
operation of this restriction would necessarily deprive the 
Church of the services of many who wished to maintain an 
organic hold upon the national life, and would increase the 
appearance of its alien character. A few scattered families 
kept up the tradition of worship and association on the borders 
of Poland, even to the early part of this century. A larger 
number were drafted into the neighbouring Church of Transyl- 
vania. At Kolozsvar the Polish community exhibited an inde- 
pendent existence till 1793. 

With the dispersion of 1660, however, the existence of the 
Socinian faith as a separate ecclesiastical organization practi- 
cally came to anend. In Transylvania, under the Unitarian 
name, the inheritors of the freedom of David have well retained 
their Church life among the hardy settlements of the Szekler 
race ; have proved themselves able to combine intense religious 





* A set of the Bibliotheca usually includes also the volumes of Daniel Van 
Breen (1666) a Dutch Remonstrant, and of Samuel Przypcowski (1692) who, 
though the biographer of Sozzini, was a Servetian as regards the filiation of Christ. 
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earnestness with a large faith, a superior culture, and a com- 
prehensive charity; and have known how to receive and apply 
the best of those newer theological influences, which have 
so largely modified the career of Liberal Christianity since 
the appearance of that foremost of liberal pioneers, Joseph 
Priestley. 





ALx. GORDON. 





VII—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
1. Some PuHiILosopnHicaL Books. 


The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1879. 


WE have here the first instalment of the concluding section of 
the “System of Synthetic Philosophy,” although the second and 
third volumes of the “ Principles of Sociology” are as yet unpub- 
lished. This deviation from the natural consecution is due to Mr. 
Spencer’s anxiety not to leave the most important portion of his 
work altogether unexecuted. 


“ Hints,” he says, “repeated of late years with increasing frequency 
and distinctness, have shewn me that health may permanently fail, even 
if life does not end, before I reach the last part of the task I have marked 
out for myself. This last part of the task it is, to which I regard all the 
preceding parts as subsidiary. Written as far back as 1842, my first 
essay, consisting of letters on The Proper Sphere of Government, vaguely 
indicated what I conceived to be certain general principles of right and 
wrong in political conduct ; and from that time onwards my ultimate 
purpose, lying behind all proximate purposes, has been that of finding 
for the principles of right and wrong in conduct at large a scientific basis. 
To leave this purpose unfulfilled after making so extensive a preparation 
for fulfilling it, would be a failure the probability of which I do not like 
to contemplate ; and I am anxious to preclude it, if not wholly, still par- 
tially. Hence the step I now take.”—Preface, p. iii. 


He is the more desirous to indicate, in outline at least, his views 
on this subject, because “now that moral injunctions are losing the 
authority given to them by their supposed sacred origin,” the esta- 
blishment of rules of right conduct on a scientific basis is becoming 
imperative ; for “few things can happen more disastrous than the 
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decay and death of a regulative system no longer fit, before another 
and fitter regulative system has grown up to replace it.” 

We do not share Mr. Spencer’s conviction that the intuitional, 
or, as he chooses to term it, the “supernatural” view of moral 
insight has received a fatal blow from recent culture and criticism. 
No doubt, in the sphere of moral as well as of mental philosophy, 
the psychological and anthropological researches of recent years will 
effect some important and permanent modifications ; but the dis- 
tinction which has pervaded all philosophy from the earliest times, 
the distinction which the Greeks recognize under the ideas of the 
Real and the Phenomenal, and the moderns under those of Intuition 
and Experience, is, we believe, as eternal and ineffaceable as human 
reason itself ; and sound culture, so far from undermining and elimi- 
nating either of these factors, only serves to clear away adventitious 
growths of speculation, and to bring out in greater clearness and 
beauty this two-fold source and character of all knowledge. In all 
our moral judgments (as indeed in all our intellectual and scientific 
judgments likewise), intuition and experience co-operate: the ethical 
intuition discloses the absolute and obligatory character of the fun- 
damental moral principle, while ethical experience not only embodies 
the principle and furnishes the material out of which reflection both 
educes a clearer idea of the true character of the principle itself, 
but also discloses more efficient methods of giving it a practical 
expression in the conduct of life. The truth that we are bound to 
do justice and love mercy, has expanded as a living principle con- 
currently with the advance of culture. Its intrinsic breadth and 
depth may be more clearly realized by the modern Christian than 
by the ancient prophet, and the moralist of the present day may 
have learned by experience more effectual ways of doing justice and 
loving mercy than were present to the mind of Micah ; still in him 
and in us this moral consciousness grows from the same seed, and 
that seed, though it needs culture and experience for its germination 
and rich fructification, needs also, we feel assured, a fresh Divine 
creation and a fresh Divine inspiration for its original appearance as 
a living element in the consciousness of mankind. 

As we were not enabled by Mr. Spencer's “ Principles of Biology” 
to see how the most exhaustive knowledge of physics and physiology 
can afford the slightest clue to the evolution of conscious life in the 
phenomenal universe, so now from his “ Data of Ethics” we get no 
real explanation of how, save by a fresh act of creation, the sense of 
moral obligation can dawn in a being whose only original furniture 
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is represented as a susceptibility to feelings of pleasure and pain, 
and a perception of the relations of likeness and unlikeness among 
these feelings. We may say of Mr. Spencer’s account of the origin 
of the sense of obligation, what Dr. James says, humorously but yet 
most justly, of the way in which our author smuggles conscious- 
ness into his scheme of Evolution under the name of “nascent” 
nervous shocks, “it is as if, like the girl in Midshipman Easy, he 
could excuse the illegitimacy of an infant by saying it was a very 
little one.” 

The “ very little one” out of which the adult sense of moral obli- 
gation grows, is, according to Mr. Spencer, the faint feeling of moral 
reprobation which springs up in the minds of people when they 
contemplate the pain which certain actions cause to individuals and 
to society :—* neither the thought of imprisonment, nor of divine 
anger, nor of social disgrace, is that which constitutes the moral 
check on theft; but the thought of injury to the person robbed, 
joined with a vague consciousness of the general evil caused by a 
disregard of proprietary rights.” It will be noticed that this theory 
differs from that of Mr. Bain, who regards the infliction of legal 
penalties by society as the source of the idea of obligation ; but 
neither of these writers vouchsafes any explanation of how it comes 
to pass that either the dread of punishment or the pain arising from 
wounded sympathies should be metamorphosed into the quite distinct 
feeling of obligation which forms the essence of our moral sentiment. 
Mr. Spencer endeavours, indeed, to eke out his unsatisfactory account 
of the genesis of this sentiment by an appeal to the principle of hered- 
ity ; for he says that the faint feeling of moral reprobation which 
is felt at the sight of others’ injuries “is superinduced on a still 
more indistinct but voluminous consciousness due to the inherited 
effects of such experience on progenitors.” If, however, it cannot 
be shewn how moral reprobation and moral obligation arose in our 
remote ancestors out of merely pleasurable and painful feeling, it is 
difficult to see how heredity can generate in descendants a product 
essentially different in quality from any which was present in the 
progenitors. 

Apart from the peculiarity in the above account of the origin of 
the moral sentiment, the feature in this work which chiefly distin- 
guishes it from the other Utilitarian treatises by Mr. J. S. Mill and 
Mr. Bain is, that in Mr. Spencer's view it is the business of Moral 
Science to deduce from the laws of life and the conditions of exist- 
ence, what kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, 
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and what kinds to produce unhappiness. “Having done this,” he 
says, “its deductions are to be recognized as laws of conduct, and are 
to be conformed to irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness 
or misery.” Hence he calls his system “rationa]” Utilitarianism, 
while he refers to previous systems of the same school as “empirical” 
Utilitarianism. He accordingly passes in review the physical, bio- 
logical, psychological and sociological sciences, and gathers up the 
data which he conceives them to furnish in reference to the laws 
which regulate human happiness. From physics and biology he 
derives the law that pleasures are the concomitants of the normal 
exercise of functions, while pains are the concomitants of excesses 
and defects of functions. This law confirms, he thinks, his doctrine 
that all conduct in which there is any amount of pain is partially 
wrong, and only that conduct is morally perfect which brings no pain 
either to the agent or to society. He admits that, “under present 
circumstances, in many cases pleasures are not connected with actions 
which must be performed, nor pains with actions which must be 
avoided, but contrariwise ;’ and he maintains that the majority of 
ethical theorists, misled by this fact, have failed to see that all acts 
the doing of which is accompanied with pain are so far wrong, and 
have consequently assigned to painful acts of self-sacrifice a moral 
rank to which they have no rightful claim. 


“The ethical theories,” he adds, “characterized by these perversions 
are products of, and are appropriate to, the forms of social life which the 
imperfectly-adapted constitutions of men produce. But with the progress 
of adaptation, bringing faculties and requirements into harmony, such 
incongruities of experience, and consequent distortions of theory, must 
diminish ; until along with the complete adjustment of humanity to the 
social state, will go recognition of the truths that actions are completely 
right only when, besides being conducive to future happiness, special and 
general, they are immediately pleasurable ; and that painfulness, not only 
ultimate, but proximate, is the concomitant of actions which are wrong.” 
P. 99. 


As according to this theory all action that involves pain is morally 
evil, it becomes a difficnlt matter for Mr. Spencer to determine how 
far morality permits us to incur suffering and inconvenience for the 
sake of others. There are two curious chapters devoted to the 
attempt to establish a fitting compromise between Egoism and Altru- 
ism. Our author, however, regards this compromise as only provi- 
sional, and he depicts in glowing language a future when Altruism 
shall involve no self-sacrifice ; when, indeed, it shall be regarded by 
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all men as the greatest and most unalloyed of all pleasures, and the 
present Egoistic competition shall be replaced by Altruistic compe- 
tition, all eagerly contending for the largest share of opportunity to 
confer benefits on society, so that “ Absolute Ethics will eventually 
include a higher equity, prescribing the mutual limitations of Altru- 
istic activities” (p. 287). We cannot here enter upon the criticism 
which these doctrines invite, and can only say that while in common 
with Mr. Spencer we aspire towards that spiritual height where 
virtue ceases to be a struggle and becomes synonymous with perfect 
joy, we think that such ethical theories as the one propounded in 
this volume rather weigh down the wings of the spirit than inspire 
them with the needful vigour for this divine flight above the sphere 
of all selfish considerations. 


Anti- Theistic Theories, being the Buird Lecture for 1877. By Robert 
Flint, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and 
Sons. 1879. 

Studies in Philosophy and Literature. By William Knight, LL.D. 
London : C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1879. 


It would seem that it is in the Scotch Universities, and especially 
in Edinburgh and St. Andrews, that scholarly and philosophical 
Theism will find its chief refuge in our island during the prevalence 
of that indifference and scorn towards theology which Evolution 
theories and other influences have occasioned. For the present, 
theology is under a cloud, and those who cultivate that field must 
not expect that the beams of popular favour will stream down on 
them and their work. ‘The more honour, then, to those who, like 
Dr. Martineau, Professor Newman and Miss Cobbe, have laboured 
long and earnestly to defend and strengthen the philosophical foun- 
dations of Theistic belief. Along with these powerful defenders of 
a rational faith, the two Scotch Professors to whom we owe the 
above-named books must now be included. We noticed at some 
length Dr. Flint’s work on “ Theism,” and must be content to say 
of the sequel to it, the present “ Anti-Theistic Theories,” that the 
favourable estimate we formed of the former volume fully applies 
to this one also. It is, like its predecessor, pre-eminently a book for 
the minister's library ; for while it contains the most effective criti- 
cisms which have been directed against Materialism, Atheism and 
Pantheism, by English, French and German writers, it is by no 
means deficient in clear indications that the writer is not only a 
singularly industrious and discriminating collector of the reasonings 
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of others, but is also himself a valuable contributor to philosophical 
and theological thought. We could have wished that his style had 
been more brilliant and varied ; but the absence of the lighter lite- 
rary graces is a secondary defect in such a work as this. The reader 
will be disappointed to learn from the Preface that the particular 
form of Anti-Theism which is now in the ascendant—we mean, of 
course, Agnosticism—is not discussed in this volume, but is reserved 
for some future work. On reading this statement, it occurred to us 
that, if we could have our desire, we would much rather that Pro- 
fessor Knight, the author of the “Studies in Philosophy and Lite- 
rature,” should undertake this important task. We may well be 
mistaken, but it seems to us that this charming writer has himself 
drunk deeply of that poetic Pantheism which is now so popular, and 
if so, he would, in treating of Agnosticism, be able to enter more 
fully into its spirit and do greater justice to its advocates than would 
be possible to Dr. Flint, who seems to be such a sturdy, well-defined 
and uncompromising Theist, that we doubt whether the Anti-Theistic 
influences which beset Dr. Tyndall when he is not in his “ highest 
moods,” would make the slightest impression upon Dr. Flint’s very 
judicious but not highly imaginative soul. 

There are two long papers in Professor Knight’s present volume to 
which we heartily invite the attention of our readers, a paper on 
“Personality and the Infinite,” and one on “Theism—Desiderata in 
the Theistic Argument.” In the former, the belief in the Person- 
ality of the Deity is vindicated, but we are cautioned not to iden- 
tify the notion of what constitutes personality in God with our 
concept of personality in man. The treatment of the Freedom of 
the Will in this essay, though ingenious, is hardly, we think, satis- 
factory. In the other paper the time-honoured arguments for Theism 
are clearly stated, elaborately criticised, and are all, with the excep- 
tion of the one based on Instinct or Intuition, pronounced inadequate. 
Both of these papers deserve careful analysis and detailed examina- 
tion, but this our space does not allow. They, as well as most of 
the remaining essays in the volume, are specially interesting to us, 
because, as we have said, they are written by one who appears to 
feel and understand the temptations which are now alluring so many 
cultured minds away from definite theology, but who has overcome, 
in part at least, these temptations, and shews himself a skilful and 
graceful advocate of a form of Theism which hits, he thinks, that 
happy medium necessary for the satisfaction of “modern thought” 
on the one hand, and the perennial cravings of man’s religious nature 


on the other. C. B. U. 
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2. Hesrew PuILoroey. 


1. Das Trostschreiben des Apostels Paulus an die Hebraer, kritisch 
wiederhergestellt und erldutert von J. H. R. Biesenthal. Leipzig. 
1878. 


The author has indicated in his title two of the principal points 
that his commentary emphasizes. First, from xiii. 22 he insists 
that this work is not an Epistle, which must be addressed to a 
definite person or community, but, as its author himself describes it 
there, a Adyoe tapaxAjoewe, a hortatory or consolatory oration: and 
secondly, he will not hear of any author but Paul. The study of the 
book is rendered rather distasteful by the excessive arrogance of the 
writer, who delivers his oracles as perfect wisdom, hidden till he 
came to exhibit it.* It is my first duty to tell him that he also is 
human, and to assign him his place among De Wette, Bleek, and the 
other critics who are objects of his contempt. Having done with the 
manner of the book, I am free to speak my opinion of the matter, as 
far as space will allow me. The argument hangs pretty well together 
if the Pauline authorship be allowed at the outset. At Rome Paul 
received news of the various Christian churches, amongst them of 
the Jewish ones which were especially in Palestine. The first 
enthusiasm which had founded them was growing cool ; the mem- 
bers were beginning to look back fondly to the religion they had left, 
to regret the splendour of its services of sacrifice and song performed 
in a magnificent temple by bands of priests and levites. Under 
these circumstances, Paul could not be restrained from writing a 
memoir suitable for circulation among these hesitating and backsliding 
Jewish Christians, in which he maintained that the whole Levitical 
cultus was only a shadow or symbol of the future reality, and all its 
sacrifices only types of the one real sacrifice on Golgotha. But its 
effect would have been lost if it were known to come from the hand 
of the apostate Pharisee ; he therefore wrote it anonymously. More- 
over, it was not addressed to one community more than another ; it 
was not strictly a letter at all, but an exhortation directed to Jewish- 
Christian congregations, and even to persons of Jewish descent and 
sentiment, wherever they might be dwelling ; hence he abandons 





* He alone knows the writer’s meaning: “Getreu dem Vorbilde des Paulus 
(2 Cor. vii. 2) wollen wir kurz den Sinn der apostolischen Erérterung wiedergeben, 
unbekiimmert darum, was die Hochgelahrten (!) dazu sagen werden.”—P. 236. 
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his usual style of address at the beginning and end.* Thence he 
advances to his most remarkable and important thesis—that Paul 
wrote his exhortation to the Jews in their own language—the 
Hebrew of his age, which was the sacred language of the Scriptures 
used in treatises on religious subjects, developed indeed by the 
admission of peculiar forms and words of which traces are found in 
the latest books of the Scriptures, and which is freely used in the 
Mishnah, but essentially distinct from the popular Aramaic dialects 
called Chaldee (the language of the translations called Targums) and 
Syriac. He translates the work back into this language and gives 
a very full commentary upon it, in which his reasons for each pecu- 
liar phrase are explained, and no opportunity is lost of pointing out 
passages which seem to prove the Greek to be a translation. The 
argument is sufficiently striking, and carried out with enough 
learning, especially in the language of the Mishnah, to deserve 
careful consideration. It is obvious that it meets many of the diffi- 
culties with which the interpretation of this book has been hitherto 
beset. Whether it removes them altogether, and whether the theory 
here set up does not introduce any new and more serious ones, must 
be left to competent scholars to determine. My cursory examination 
does not entitle me to pronounce even my own final opinion, much 
less to control the judgment of others. As to the language, it is 
very ingenious and often less obscure than the Greek ; and it is 
certainly sometimes successful in rebutting the most weighty argu- 
ments which have been used to prove the Greek the original. The 
author turns these round and makes the same passages to demon- 
strate the Hebrew to be the original, which has been misunderstood 
by the translator. For example, the use of the word écafjxn in 
ix. 16, 17, has been held to be a quibble on the double meaning of 
that word, Covenant and Testament, which could not have been 
made in Hebrew. The Old and the New Covenants are compared 
(viii. 8, cf. Jer. xxxi. 31—34), with the view of shewing that the 
New must be the higher, introduced only because the old one had 
failed. So Christ, being the high-priest and therefore mediator of 
the second covenant, performs once for all that which the high-priest 





* The word letter in xiii. 22 A.V. is not in the original. Biesenthal holds that 
the expression, “ they of Italy” (oi azo rij¢ ‘IraXiac), so far from shewing whence 
the letter was written, proves that it was not from Italy, as it denotes those who 
have come from Italy, are of Italian origin; otherwise it would be ot év rg ‘Iradia. 
The subscription, “ Written to the Hebrews from Italy by Timothy,” he, with 
Griesbach, &c., rejects as not genuine. 
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of the first had failed to accomplish, eternal redemption for us ; but 
this was by the sacrifice of his own blood instead of that of goats 
and calves. Then the writer goes on to say, “ For where a dcabijxn 
is, there is necessarily the death of the draBéuevoc. For a dcabijxn 
upon dead bodies is binding, whereas it has no strength while the 
dcabépevog is living.” If the dcabéuevoc is (as seems almost neces- 
sary) one of the parties contracting the dca@jxn, then these sentences 
lead us into absurdity if d:a@jxn means Covenant. God is the chief, 
or rather the only party to the covenant, since it is simply accepted 
on the other side. Can the writer mean that for a contract to come 
into force, one of the parties must have died? in this case, that God 
has died? This absurdity and the reference to death led critics to 
suppose that the sense of these verses must be restored by destroying 
the argument of the whole; by spoiling the analogy between Old 
and New Covenants, and giving to the word here the sense of Last 
Will, which does require the death of the testator to come into 
operation. Dr. Biesenthal clings to the sense Covenant, refers to 
the most ancient covenant in Gen. xv, and shews that something 
similar to the rites there detailed was common among ancient nations, 
and then understands the death in v. 16 of the animals which are 
killed and, according to this and uther accounts, cut up in ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. In this case, v.17 means “ A covenant upon dead 
bodies (of sacrificial animals) is deemed binding ; whereas so long 
as the animal is living it has no force.” Hence the New Covenant 
is strictly analogous in legal form with the Old, and is ratified by 
the blood of Christ. The argument is admirable, and seems to be 
easily elicited from the text. But in such very simple discoveries 
there is generally a hitch somewhere; here the doubt rests over 
6 dcabéwevoc, which is required to denote the beast which is not the 
agent but the instrument of ratification ; whereas neither the gender 
nor the form (middle mood) make this very likely. It may also be 
very fairly questioned whether the sacrificial form of contract was 
sufficiently universal for the writer to be able to affirm that, without 
such killing, a contract was invalid. For the form relied on by Biesen- 
thal, there is actually only the single instance to which he has referred ; 
and one equally ancient is mentioned in Gen. xvii. without descrip- 
tion of any rites of ratification —A very ingenious interpretation is 
given to the words in x. 1, the drift of which is not clear: “For 
there was to the Law only a shadow, not the essence, of good things 
to come. They daily repeated the daily sacrifices, which (neverthe- 
less) cannot satisfy the relays of Levites who come up from outside.” 
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He points out that a yearly sacrifice cannot be meant here, which 
requires the high-priest to officiate, whereas here there is no mention 
of the high-priest and the verb is plural ; besides this, it would be 
strange if the “daily (twice a day) offerings” were omitted. A slight 
misunderstanding of the Hebrew would convert daily into yearly. 

The argument about the language does not depend, of course, upon 
the Pauline authorship. The book is clever and on some points 
original. The writer can write with facility in Hebrew, and the 
thoughts of this work have a strong Hebrew tinge—itself a temp- 
tation, to any one who has the power, to attempt the translation ; 
but whether this exercise can be held to have proved anything 
further is a question not to be decided off-hand. On the other point, 
the Pauline authorship, Biesenthal seems to me weak. He can 
assume that Paul the Jew, addressing his own fellow-countrymen, 
would argue in a somewhat different style from that which he adopted 
towards Pagans. But still his personality must peep through ; and 
his general conceptions must not be contradicted on any important 
subject. The former branch of the subject is well worked out here ; 
this, somewhat neglected. 


2. 1p Sy we yD Mw 72 FINN D> OMY PIIPT 7D 
psmuw wopray> ywe tT wy2 AOY AMS 72 poy 
Die Dikduke ha-Teamim des Ahron ben Moscheh ben Ascher, heraus- 

gegeben von S. Baer und H. L. Strack. Leipzig. 1879. 

This is one of the earliest attempts in the middle ages to establish 
the laws of Hebrew grammar, especially in so far as relates to the 
vowels and accents. “It is one of the first attempts,” say the pre- 
sent editors, “to group in rules a portion of the matter furnished 
by the Massorah, and makes us acquainted with the ideas prevalent 
among the learned concerning Biblical Hebrew before the classical 
period of its grammatical, lexicographical and exegetical study.” 
Indeed, Aaron ben Asher, or Ben Asher as he is generally called, 
lived as early as the first half of the tenth century. His work has 
been dealt unkindly with, and manuscripts of it are rare. The two 
scholars who have produced this edition were each separately work- 
ing on Ben Asher, each with insufficient material, when they fortu- 
nately met, and, throwing their labours together, have produced an 
excellent and complete edition, in reality the first ever printed, I 
presume, as that in the Rabbinical Bible of 1516-18 is described as 
containing only a portion. 

The work has great intrinsic merit ; it is written in clear and 
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simple Hebrew, and the arrangement well shewn by a table of con- 
tents. There is a list of variants and a good apparatus criticus, and 
the introduction, supplement, and list of Biblical verses quoted, 
leave nothing to be desired by the student of the Massorah. The 
notes refer to a copious mass of Jewish literature, and articles bear- 
ing on the subject, down to a very recent date. They are concise 
and to the point ; and the whole work contains only 137 pages, of 
which the text occupies 77. Few will be found to undertake the 
labour of mastering these old works on the Massorah: yet to them 
only have we to look (independently of conjectural emendations 
based on the LXX. and other old versions) for settlement of the 
text of the Hebrew Scriptures. So much the more welcome ought 
editions like the present be, which by good print, careful notes and 
references, reduce the labour to a minimum. 
RussELL MARTINEAU. 





3. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The seventh volume of “The Sling and the Stone”* strikingly 
justifies its name ; it is throughout aggressive, and in some passages 
pugnacious. The series of discourses it contains seems to have been 
occasioned by the Rev. Brownlow Maitland’s “Argument from 
Prophecy.” Mr. Voysey replies to this work, and aims at shewing 
that the plea for Christianity arising from the supposed fulfilment 
of Old Testament prophecy in the life and words of Christ, is alto- 
gether unfounded. Many of his arguments are to the point and 
very cogent. He easily establishes the fact, with which most theo- 
logians are familiar, that the evangelists, and probably Christ him- 
self, quoted Scripture somewhat loosely, and applied texts in a 
manner which, however customary among the Hebrews in that age, 
is altogether different from our method in the present day. Asa 
polemical work, his stone is successful in hitting the mark and 
discomfiting his adversary. But its effect is marred by the unne- 
cessary vehemence of the slinger, and by his wonderful want of 
accuracy. Take, as one instance of this, the reference made, on p. 78, 
to the passage in Luke iv., in which Jesus is described as reading 
from Isaiah. Mr. Voysey compares the quotation, as given by Luke, 
with Isaiah lxi., and pointing out that there are discrepancies, sug- 
gests that Jesus altered the passage in Isaiah, as he read it, to suit 








* The Sling and the Stone. Vol. VII. On Prophecy. By the Rev. Charles 
Voysey, B.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1879. 
VOL. XVI. 2R 
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his own purpose. He says, “‘ proclaiming liberty’ is certainly a 
happier expression than ‘ preaching deliverance’ to captives, which 
might be only words ; moreover, ‘the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound’ is a feature that Jesus never had any thought of 
adopting, not even to rescue his old friend and kinsman, John the 
Baptist, whom Herod cast into prison ; so that clause is prudently 
omitted. Notice that the clause about ‘recovering of sight to the 
blind’ is inserted by Christ, and is not in the original.” It is scarcely 
to be credited that in seeking foundation for such a charge as this, 
the author was contented with simply comparing the passages as 
they occur in the English Bible, never taking the trouble to inquire 
whether there could be any other cause found for the discrepancies 
than the intentional alteration and bad faith he is so ready to 
attribute to Jesus. Had he gone to the Septuagint, he would have 
discovered that all the peculiarities to which he calls attention, in 
the quotation as given by Luke, exactly occur there in the Greek 
version of Isaiah. Whatever the words were which Jesus read in 
the synagogue, the evangelist in his account takes the quotation 
from the Greek version. This fact Mr. Voysey entirely overlooks ; 
as he does also the further fact that the difference between “ proclaim 
liberty” and “preach deliverance” is simply one of translation, a 
difference for which the translators only are accountable. He further 
dwells on the omission of the words, “and the day of vengeance 
of our God,” saying, “ Yes, this is the awkward passage at which 
Jesus stopped in his reading of the prophecy. The idea of venge- 
ance would have grated harshly upon the assembly.” But the 
evangelist does not profess to give the whole passage that was read. 
He merely says that Jesus “found the place where it was written,” 
&c., and probably quotes the commencement of the section, meaning 
that the whole of it was read. Besides, in the Septuagint the final 
clause of the verse is, “and a day of retribution” or “of reward,” for 
so the Greek word avraxdcooe is translated in Col. iii. 24. The 
whole fabric of accusation and insinuation against Jesus founded 
on this passage thus falls to the ground. We have dwelt on this 
instance, because it is only one out of many in which inaccuracy of 
statement, looseness of expression and intemperance of language, are 
found. Even in spoken addresses, such as these were in the first 
instance, these characteristics in the speaker are not complimentary 
to his hearers; but they are more pardonable there than on the 
printed page, where they seriously diminish the influence and per- 
manent value of a book. 
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Another blemish in this volume is the persistence with which 
Christianity is identified with a dogmatic system. Thus (p. 138) 
we are told that “Christianity, as presented in the New Testament 
and in the creeds and dogmas of the Christian Churches, gives as 
its abiding elements” the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity, the 
atonement, eternal torments, and so forth. But surely the writer 
can see something in the spirit and power of Christianity, as mani- 
fested in all its various forms, beyond the dogmas of the creeds. It 
is a question that may be well debated, whether those dogmas are 
to be found in the New Testament. But however that may be, a 
preacher who aims at being something more than a controversialist, 
should recognize the spiritual essence of the gospel, which is to a 
large extent independent of dogma, and is the purifying salt that 
has never wholly lost its savour, however from age to age Chris- 
tianity may have been corrupted. 

Manuals of domestic worship are so numerous, and many of them 
are so excellent, that some doubt may be felt as to the necessity for 
another. But the one before us* has such merits of its own as will 
gain for it a hearty welcome. The spirit in which the work has 
been performed is indicated in the Preface. “To construct a series 
of devotional forms that shall be solemn, earnest and fervent, yet 
simple and natural in diction—it is above all things necessary that 
the subject matter of the prayer be general, not special; the thought 
outlined, but not filled in; and details suggested, rather than 
expressed. Hence the form must be undogmatic..... The ideal 
form of the collect (and of every prayer) is one which combines 
simplicity with depth, and sententious brevity with fervour. It 
should unite fulness and force of thought with compactness of form 
and directness of expression.” It is no small praise to say that the 
high ideal so well expressed in the above sentences is to a large 
extent attained to in this volume. The collects of the Anglican 
Prayer-book are arranged in a series of short services in one section ; 
the original prayers of the other sections are not unworthy of a 
place along-side of these collects. Many of them are fitted for use, 
not only in family worship, but also in private devotion or in the 
pulpit. A separate section presents forms for use in the Sunday- 
school. The book only needs to be known in order to be valued, 
and will, we sincerely hope, be found of service in many homes. 





* Home Prayers (Suspiria Domestica). By Members of the Church Service 
Society. Blackwood and Sons. 1879. 
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Ecclesiastical history offers so wide a field, that most students 
who would do the work thoroughly must be content with investi- 
gating one period or one development. Such a course has been 
successfully adopted by the author of the “ Study” on Montanism.* 
The task has been performed with careful research, united with a 
broad outlook and the preservation of a catholic spirit, which make 
the volume, comparatively small as it is, one of real value. The 
right key-note is struck at the‘beginning, when Montanism is spoken 
of as no isolated phenomenon, but one of a series of manifestations 
of the same tendency, which include, besides others, the Cathari and 
Waldenses of the middle ages, the Anabaptists of the Reformation 
era, Fox and his followers in England, Madame Guyon and her 
associates in France, the Pietists of Germany, Swedenborg and 
Edward Irving. The general result of the essay is to present the 
Montanists in more favourable colours than those in which orthodox 
writers generally have depicted them, and thoroughly to exonerate 
them from the foul crimes that have been attributed to them. In 
the Appendix, among other articles, is an interesting comparison of 
Montanus and Swedenborg. 

The disciples of the last-named teacher are constantly presenting 
to the world illustrations and explanations of their doctrines, in 
translations of portions of the works of their leader. In “The Con- 
summation of the Age,” + we have his interpretation of Matthew xxiv. 
It is preceded by a preface, which occupies nearly half the volume 
and bears the signature, “ Augustus Clissold.” Its object is to 
explain and defend the peculiar use of the Bible which finds in 
each verse a spiritual sense, and to shew that this method has 
advantages over those of the Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
The writer concludes with the caution, that when he speaks of the 
Bible, he means only certain parts of the Bible (which he enume- 
rates), these only having a spiritual sense. The selection of these 
portions, and the decision as to what their spiritual meaning is, are 
alike arbitrary ; and the conclusion arrived at can have no weight 
to those who do not take for granted the special inspiration of 
Swedenborg. To others, his interpretations seem far-fetched and 








* Montanism and the Primitive Church. A Study in the Ecclesiastical History 
of the Second Century. The Hulsean Prize Essay. 1877. By John de Soyres, of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Deighton, Bell and Co. 1878. 

+ The Consummation of the Age: being a Prophecy now fulfilled and interpreted 
in the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. London: Longmans. 1879. 
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fanciful. Thus he says that ‘Let them who are in Judea flee to 
the mountains,” means, “that they who are of the Church ought 
not to look elsewhere than to the Lord (thus to love to Him), and 
to charity towards the neighbour”—that “let him that is on the 
house-top not come down,” means, “ that they who are in the good of 
charity ought not to betake themselves thence to those things which 
are of the doctrinals of faith”—and so on, the peculiar English 
being, we presume, the style of the translator. It is evident that, 
by a little ingenuity in this plan of interpretation, any chapter may 
be made to teach any doctrines. The commentary is therefore use- 
less to those who have not taken the great previous step of assuring 
themselves of the infallibility of the commentator. It may edify 
the disciple of Swedenborg ; others cannot deal with it. 

It is always cheering and useful when laymen of culture come 
forward to express their convictions, and to point out the grounds 
on which they hold them. We therefore rejoice to read the volume* 
in which Dr. Wild treats of the evidences of Christianity. But 
apart from the personality of the author, it has claims on our notice, 
for it is characterized by a union of devout feeling with liberal spirit. 
The absence of some of the advantages possessed by those who are 
familiar with the minutiz of theological scholarship, is more than 
compensated by the freshness of treatment and freedom of handling 
to be expected from a thoughtful layman. After ably vindicating 
the use of reason in connection with religion, he shews how the 
Bible may be employed for purposes of spiritual edification, without 
there being attributed to it verbal inspiration. He then gives what 
he conceives to be the evidence of the genuineness of the historical 
books of the New Testament. Some points are here assumed as 
undoubted which might well be treated as open questions. But 
those who may differ from the author on matters of criticism, will 
none the less sympathize with him when he says—“ Our catechisms 
tend to make religion not a matter of intercourse between the soul 
of man and God, but a sort of artificial puzzle. When a man there- 
fore becomes concerned about his salvation, and, to use a common 
expression, wishes to know that he is safe, he addresses himself not 
to God, in whom alone is his safety, but to the Shorter Catechism ; 
he goes to it to see if his faith is of the right sort. This is no 
caricature of our religious habits ; it is a steady and constant practice 


* Christianity and Reason: their necessary Connection. By R. S. Wild, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1879. 
VOL. XVI. 28 
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in our land. Christianity is not an intellectual puzzle or elaborate 
system ; it is, on the contrary, a great soul-moving truth, spoken 
into the heart, or not apprehended at all. Christ’s theology is 
simple; it commends itself at once to our reason and our best 
feelings.” 

The history of religion in England is an interesting theme, but it 
needs studying in reference to the people as a whole, and not in 
reference to any one particular ecclesiastical organization. Hence 
the title, “ History of the Church of England”* seems not fitly to 
represent an attempt to trace the progress of Christianity in this 
island from its first planting here. What Dr. Boultbee desires 
seems to be to give a popular history of the Church in England, and 
in the present volume this includes the religion of the nation as a 
whole. In later periods, he will have to choose between making 
his chronicle wider than his title, and neglecting much that deserves 
to be chronicled. The History is written in a fair and candid tone, 
and without manifestation of party spirit, though the author avows 
that his sympathies are warmly anti-papal. He appears not to have 
spared labour in accumulating materials and consulting authorities, 
but he does not possess the faculty, peculiar to the born historian, 
of imparting a charm to the narration by the manner of telling it. 
Some portions of the thick volume are tiresome, and if less space 
had been allotted to the periods which are acknowledged to be 
shrouded in obscurity, and to the legends which writer and reader 
alike consider fabulous, the work would have been smaller, but not 
less attractive or less useful. 

Mr. Wright’s little volumet consists of twelve lectures originally 
delivered to his own congregation in the winter of 1878. Starting 
from Human Nature, the testimony of Consciousness and of History, 
the author examines the grounds of belief in God, of Nature and 
Providence, and the problems suggested by the existence of Pain and 
Sin. The nature of communion between God and man is treated 
under the heads of Inspiration, Revelation and Miracles; and three 
lectures on Immortality, Salvation and Christianity, conclude the 
series. Mr. Wright’s power of calm and concise statement is nowhere 
seen to greater advantage than in these lectures. Though the ordi- 


* A History of the Church of England. Pre-Reformation Period. By T. P. 
3oultbee, LL.D. London: Longmans. 1879. 

+ The Grounds and Principles of Religion. By John Wright, B.A. Williams 
and Norgate. 1879. 
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nary limit of a lecture is hardly in any case exceeded, the treatment 
of the subjects is by no means superficial ; but without ignoring 
difficulties or contemporary discussions, the author does not allow 
the progress of his own thought and argument to be confused by 
them. The reader feels that Mr. Wright must have an ample stock 
of illustrations and references in reserve, and is inclined to wish 
that the notes had been a little extended in this direction. In the 
hands of a teacher, and especially of one who could supply this defi- 
ciency for himself, the book may be made a most interesting and 
valuable manual of connected and reasoned instruction. 

Mr. Wright’s candour in the statement of difficulties, and modesty 
in dealing with them, are perhaps most conspicuous in his treat- 
ment of the great problems of Pain and Sin. He thus states the 
dilemma which forced itself with such abruptness upon Mr. J. 8. 
Mill: “It is often said, the reason God does not put an end to 
human suffering must be either that He cannot or that He will not : 
in the former case He is not all-powerful, in the latter He is not 
all-loving.” Mr. Wright is disposed to adopt the former alterna- 
tive, though by no means in the same sense or in the same way as 
Mr. Mill adopted it. He says: 


“Some theologians are shocked when it is suggested that there is any 
limitation to the power of God; yet on examination it will be found that 
every one believes in some suck limitation. It is generally said He is 
self-existent, eternal, necessarily existent ; if so, to cause the cessation of 
his own being is beyond his power. When we speak of moral qualities, 
such as holiness, purity, truth, we attribute these to Him in perfection. 
If it be so, He cannot alter these qualities, or make his own attributes 
other than they are. Moral distinctions are not a divine ordination, but 
a condition of the divine personality, and can be no more reversed by 
God than his own attributes. The more the matter is looked into, the 
more it will be seen that in the customary language in which we speak 
of ‘the Almighty,’ we are generally regarding his instrumentality in 
material things. In that sphere of activity his power is absolute, because 
everything is simply the manifestation of his will ; but in the moral and 
spiritual world, there is no reason why we should refuse to acknowledge 
there may be bounds to his power. In the spiritual as in the material 
world, He is powerful; but it may be that in the former He is not all- 
powerful. Even in the realm of intellect, we cannot conceive of the 
possibility of divine power reconciling contradictions, making a proposi- 
tion at once true and false. Why then may there not be in the realm of 
morality necessities which his own nature forbids Him to overstep ?”— 
P. Gt. 


Hence Mr. Wright would suggest that the connection between 
282 
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the struggle and pain of moral warfare and the perfection of human 
character may be included among such necessities, the one being 
such a condition of the other that God himself cannot overstep the 
limitation. But here it seems to us that Mr. Wright has introduced 
a limitation into the nature of God which his argument does not 
require,—unless, indeed, he would suggest that the goodness of God 
is conditional upon the presence with Him, and His eternal rejec- 
tion, of alternative evil. We judge that the purpose of God as 
manifested in the condition and experience of man, is, as Mr. Wright 
says, to produce beings of high moral power and noble character ; 
and that these must be produced by slow growth and travail of 
soul. We cannot use our moral vocabulary at all without appealing 
to the conceptions of free choice, of the struggle of motives ; nor 
could we freely give our highest meed of moral approbation to a 
character to which these were strange. Our idea of goodness 
depends on the admitted possibility of sinning, and the resolute 
refusal of the evil course. The possibility of sin may thus be con- 
ceived as a necessity in the moral “ nature of things,” or the moral 
nature of man ; but we do not see the limitation thereby introduced 
into the nature of God. If, as we believe, this possibility of sin is 
postulated in the very predication of goodness, just as experience of 
danger and struggle must be implied in the attribution of the epi- 
thets “courageous” and “triumphant,’—then the fact that God 
does not cause goodness to be independent of this alternative pos- 
sibility, is no more a limitation of his omnipotence on the moral 
side, than is the fact of the interdependence of relative names (such 
as husband and wife) a limitation of the Divine intelligence. 

At the opening of the new Faculty of Protestant Theology of Paris 
in November, 1877, Professor Sabatier gave an interesting inaugural 
discourse on the “Origins of Biblical Criticism in France.” This 
lead has been followed by M. Berger, an alumnus of that Faculty, 
who in his excellent little work, “The Bible in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,”* more minutely examines the position of “the men of the 
Renaissance” and the leaders of the Reformation with regard to 
the authority of Scripture and the finality of the Canon. This 
is preceded by an introductory essay on “ L’Intelligence de la 
Bible a la fin du Moyen Age,” in which M. Berger gives a sketch 
of his original researches among the exegetical and homiletical 

La Bible au Seiziéme Siecle. Etude sur les Origines de la Critique Biblique. 


Par Samuel Berger. Paris: Berger-Levrault, Fischbacher. 1879. 
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manuals and encyclopedias that were in vogue in the days of 
the “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,”—a line of bibliography, pos- 
sessing however much more than a merely bibliographical interest, 
which he has pursued to a greater length in a separate dissertation 
published elsewhere, “ De Glossariis et Compendiis exegeticis qui- 
busdam Medii Aevi.” The body of the work carefully records, and 
illustrates by well-chosen quotations, the views and labours of the 
founders of Biblical Theology and Criticism, including Ximenes and 
Erasmus, Luther (whose changes of attitude with respect to the 
authority and canonicity of certain books—or rather perhaps as to 
the desirability of raising such questions at all—are clearly noted) 
and Carlstadt, Calvin, Beza and the Stephens. We thank M. Berger 
for his very useful and readable manual, and hope to hear more from 
him, especially as to the Biblical studies of the old Protestant Aca- 
demies of France. 

Dr. Hecker’s Lecture on the Israelites and Monotheism®* is inte- 
resting in many ways, but especially as giving an estimate of Jewish 
national character and religion as a factor in general history, from 
the pen of a Professor, not of Theology, but of History, who has, 
however, made himself extensively acquainted with modern investi- 
gations of the antiquities of Israel. If any one desires to see Renan’s 
celebrated Lecture, “ De la Part des Peuples Semitiques dans |’ His- 
toire de la Civilisation” (1862), briefly corrected to date, he cannot 
do better than read Dr. Hecker. 

The fourth volume of Keim’s “Jesus of Nazara”+ in the Theolo- 
gical Translation Fund series, brings down the history to “the 
Galilean close.” The rendering, by Mr. Arthur Ransom, is good 
and readable, and we especially commend the care which has been 
bestowed upon the notes and references. We can, from personal 
knowledge, most heartily concur in the few well-chosen words of 
eulogy upon the deceased author with which Mr. Ransom concludes 
his Preface. 

Mr. N.S. Joseph’s work} is published by the Trustees of the 
late Mr. J. A. Franklin, and is intended to serve as a text-book for 


* Die Israeliten und der Monotheismus. Von Dr. W. Hecker, Professor der 
Geschichte an der Universitat Groningen. Aus dem Hollindischen iibersetzt. 
Leipzig: Otto Schulze. 1879. 

+ The History of Jesus of Nazara, &c. By Dr. Theodor Keim. Translated by 
Arthur Ransom. Vol. IV. Williams and Norgate. 1879. 

t Religion, Natural and Revealed. A Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish 
Youth. By N.S. Joseph. London: Trubner. 1879. 
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the instruction of Jewish youth. It seems to us well fitted for that 
purpose. The first part, which treats of Natural Religion, displays 
a considerable amount of thought and aptitude of illustration. 
Much of the second part, Revealed Religion, is naturally caviare to 
the Gentile; but it has interest and value even for the casual reader, 
as shewing the significance attached to the festivals and observances 
of the Hebrew faith, and the warm patriotic feeling which is still 
poured around traditional rites and commemorations. The position 
assumed is that of orthodox but moderate Judaism. The author 
displays some acquaintance with modern scientific procedure, but 
none with the results of Biblical criticism, and apologetics, where 
they occur, are of an antiquated type. Though we cannot take Mr. 
Joseph’s view of the extermination of the Canaanites, or share the 
enthusiasm with which he speaks of the Book of Esther, we are 
bound to speak highly of the conscientiousness and the deeply reli- 
gious spirit in which he has fulfilled his task. The most remarkable 
sign of the vitality of English Judaism is found in the fact that so 
many young and well-educated Jewish laymen devote themselves to 
the production of such good religious writing as is to be found in 
“Sabbath Readings” and in Mr. Joseph’s little volume. 

Mr. Hammond, the author of a work on “ Liturgies, Eastern and 
Western,” which we noticed some time ago, now publishes, in pam- 
phlet form, an Appendix to it.* This contains, first, “A Liturgy 
from the Writings of St. Chrysostom ;” that is to say, a conjectural 
reconstruction of the Liturgy of Antioch in use at the time of the 
eloquent preacher, effected by help of citations from his homilies. To 
this are added fragments of Egyptian, Syrian and Gallican Liturgies, 
collected from various scraps of MS. ‘Those who are interested in 
these studies, and who possess Mr. Hammond’s valuable work, will 
do well to place this Appendix at its side. 

The 6th and 7th volumes of Montalembert’s “Monks of the 
West,” which have reached us in the authorized English translation,t 
can hardly, in strictness, be reckoned as part of that work, with 
which indeed they have little or no continuity. It appears that 
before 1848, “M. de Montalembert had prepared an introduction 





* The Ancient Liturgy of Antioch and other Liturgical Fragments ; being an 
Appendix to “Liturgies, Eastern and Western.” By C. E. Hammond, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1879. 

+ The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count de 
Montalembert, &c. Authorized Translation. Vols. VI. VII. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood. 1879. 
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to the ‘ Life of St. Bernard,’ which it was his intention to write 
after the ‘ Life of St. Elizabeth,’ and the object of which was ‘to 
make known the real character of the monastic orders and the work 
they had accomplished for the Catholic world.’” Almost the whole 
of the first volume was printed when the Revolution came, and 
plunged M. de Montalembert into politics. When, however, his 
brief adherence to the Second Empire had come to an end, he 
thought of resuming his work, but before doing so, submitted it to 
the judgment of Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. The Bishop 
did not approve : M. de Montalembert obediently bought back the 
printed sheets from the publisher, and set to work on a different 
plan—a labour from which issued “The Monks of the West.” His 
literary executors, however, do not choose that his toil should be 
wholly thrown away, and, omitting such portions as were incorpo- 
rated in the later work, have published the unfinished sketch. Such 
experiments are rarely successful, and we cannot say that this is an 
exception to the general rule. ‘The Monks of the West,” properly 
so called, is a finer and more finished work than this irregular addi- 
tion to it. M.de Montalembert who never possessed much histo- 
rical sense of the critical kind, yet gathered insight as he went on, 
so that, as the last part of his work was written first, he is most 
credulous of marvels at a period when, in the dawning light of con- 
temporary record, marvels are most conspicuously out of place. 
Never was a picture of any age so drawn in uniform and monotonous 
rose-colour as this. All monks are virtuous, all Bishops are learned, 
all benefactors of the Church pious, all Popes exemplary, and the 
Church the divine Bride of Christ, without spot or taint. The nar- 
rative is not history, but unmixed panegyric. Only the devoutest 
and least suspicious of believers could read it in simple faith. To 
others, whatever interest it possesses lies in the exhibition of what 
strange credulity is possible to a really accomplished and learned 
inquirer when once the Church has cast its spell on him. 

“The Problem of the World and the Church re-considered, by a 
Septuagenarian,”* a volume which we noticed some years ago, has 
re-appeared in a third and cheaper edition, and now bears upon its 
title-page the name of its author, Mr. James Booth, C.B. The Intro- 
duction, which is new, indicates that Mr. Booth has now taken up 


* The Problem of the World and the Church re-considered, &c. By a Septua- 
genarian, Third Edition. With an Introduction by James Booth, C.B. London : 
Longmans. 1879. 
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a position in advance of that which he previously occupied, if it be 
indeed an advance to have still more completely shaken off the 
restraints of traditional belief. He thinks that Christianity has 
played a useful part in the world in its day, but not obscurely hints 
his opinion that its day is drawing to a close. His belief also in a 
Personal God and in a future state have grown somewhat more than 
hazy ; and he seems to look to Science, and the benefits which she 
confers upon mankind, for the happiness and welfare of the future. 
With this indication of the author's altered position, we refer our 
readers to the opinion which we formerly expressed on his book. 
Another re-publication is that of Mrs. Harwood Holmden’s trans- 
lation of M. de Pressensé’s work on Early Christianity.* Upon each 
volume, as it originally came out, we expressed a favourable judg- 
ment, and we are glad to see the series again offered to the public 
in a cheap and not inelegant form. It would be going too far to say 
that we entirely coincide with M. de Pressensé’s way of stating and 
solving all the difficult literary and theological problems which belong 
to the period of which he treats; but his volumes contain much 
valuable information, well presented and well translated. We cor- 
dially wish for them a wide circulation. E. 

* The Early Years of Christianity, &c. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. Translated 
by Annie Harwood Holmden. Vol. I. The Apostolic Age. Vol. II. The Martyrs 
and Apologists. Vol. III. Heresy and Christian Doctrine. Vol. IV. Life and 
Practice in the Early Church. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1879. 
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